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Notice to “Newsdealers. 

Te oxtraordinary demand already apparent 
for the magnificent national picture of 

“The EXorse Tamer” 
to be published as a supplement to the next 
number of Franx Lesiie’s Inuusrratep News- 
PAPER, renders it probable that the supply, 
though vast, will be exhausted before all the 
orders shall have been filled. We cannot too 
earnestly recommend that dealers send in 
their ordersimmediately. When we published 
the ‘“‘FISHERMAN’S PRIDE,” many were 
disappointed through their delay in applying 
for copies, and as the 

“(The EXorse Tamer,”’ 
promises to become popular to an unprece- 
dented degree, we but consult the interests of 
our patrons in urging the advantages of a 
prompt application. We shall not be able to 
supply any copies after the sale of the first 
edition. 
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W.7HE DEPARTURE OF THE CHINESE 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 26, 1868. 


ankee ; struct from it the entire animal of which it 
ody Blade in's Ghefleld Mandle. "| | 1} termed a part, and demonstrate ita habits 

In the absence of a full report of Mr. | and mode of life. Without going so far in the 
Johnson’s speech at the dinner given by the | effort to reconstruct Mr. Johnson’s speech, 
Master Cutlers at Sheffield, we are left to enough has been disclosed by the cabled 
supply by conjecture the meagre outline trans- report to enable us to judge of its scope and 
mitted by the cable. The general tone may | tendency. It was eminently conciliatory ; and, 
be guessed by the effect produced upon the | when we consider the grounds on which a 
audience, which we are assured was one of | different tone might have been justified, it is 
complete satisfaction ; and the correction of | no wonder that the Sheffield notables ex- 
the error of Mr. Roebuck, who had affirmed | pressed a heartfelt delight. We will not go as 
| the heterogeneousness of the population of the | far as some of our contemporaries in condemn- 
United States, met with warm applause. ing the manufacturers of that town for having 

It is just possible that the audience derived | sold arms to the Southern Confederacy, 
as much pleasure from seeing Mr. Roebuck | because everybody is well aware that they 
snubbed as from hearing Mr. Johnson’s views | sold to us, with equal alacrity, all we wanted 
on a novel subject. Politeness to foreigners | to buy. Northern and Southern agents were 
is not a very hard virtue to practice even in | frequently bidding against each other for the 
the manufacturing districts in England, but it | same goods, and we know no law of com- 
must become a positive pleasure when it can | mercial morality which condemns a tradesman 
be used also as a rebuke to such a notorious | for disposing of his wares to two equally good 
curmudgeon as Mr. Roebuck. customers, because the two have different 

It was said of Cuvier, or of Owen, that, give | political opinions. But quite apart from what 
| him a single fossil bone, and he would con- | Sheffield did, or omitted to do, it is notorious 
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that the causes of complaint that the 
can people have against England are 
few nor light. Time has perhaps mit own 
the excessive rancor which, no doubt, was for 
a long period the measure of our feelings 
toward our perfidious friend. Then, again, the 
sort of half apologies made by many of her 
leading men, the anxious endeavors.of the 
Government to modify the existing ‘neutrality 
laws, so that no repetition of the Alabama 
iniquity can happen, and more than this, the 
knowledge we now have that our cause was 
more warmly espoused than we imagined by 
large classes of the people whose sympathies 
were not less assured, whose influence was not 
less felt by those above and around them, be- 
cause they did not find Joud expression in the 
public press—these things have legsened our 
anger ; and while we mildly insist upon the Ala- 
bama claims being settled, it is felt 
that an ample acknowledgment from the Eng- 
lish Government that they had been wrong 
would be even more valuable than the Pascm: 
of the small sum of money in question. No 
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one*can doubt that the British public is just 
now in a very conciliatory mood toward the 
United States. It might be ill-natured to say 
that nothing but self-interest prompts such 
feelings. Only Mr. Train, or the Fenian 
leaders, will: dwell upon the fact that English 
manufacturers enrished themselves by our 
quatrel, and are anxious for our custom, now 
that peace is made. Less embittered minds 
willitake pleasure in observing that, from what- 
ever causes—if from community of interests, so 
much the better—the two branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race are drawing more closely 
together, and that their strife henceforward 
will be who shall be foremost in the arts of 


peace. 

And this brings us to an idea which appears 
to have been put forward by Mr. Johnson, 
which, though not new to many of the ad- 
vanced minds of both countries, may have had 
the charm of novelty when addressed to a con- 
vivial meeting, and that is, the grand confede- 
racy of the Anglo-Saxon race. Identical in 
origin, having the same language, and there- 
fore the same literature, similar laws, and 
equal love of civil and religious freedom, this 
race sees itself fast spreading over the world, 
destroying, as by some immutable law, where it 
cannot absorb, yet assimilating other races to 
itself whenever no inherent antagonism exists, 
but always advancing, dauntless and uncon- 
querable. Is it then a hopeless dream that 
this race shall be, in some future more or 
less remote, united politically, as it is now by 
a thousand other ties? There are many 
thoughtful men who imagine that such an 
epoch is not far off, and we cannot doubt that 
so tempting a subject for oratory was pre- 
sented by our Minister in its most seductive 
form. 

Perhaps the few words of controversy with 
Mr. Roebuck may have been like the dispute 
as to the gold or silver sides of the shield. Mr. 
Roebuck knew that the emigration to the 
United States was enormous. He knew that 
the Irish formed, what is called in newspaper 
phraseology, a political element. More than 
this, that they had the power of combining for 
purely Irish purposes; and, bearing in mind the 
Fenian invasion of Canada, and the Fenian dis- 
turbances in Ireland, Mr. Roebuck might have 
good grounds for his opinion. Then he must 
have read of the German power in this State, 
and how it affected the temperance question 
—of settlements of Swedes and Welsh, where 
nothing but their native tongues were spoken, 
and he concluded we were a heterogeneous 
people. Mr. Johnson took a wider and more 
statesmanlike view. He might safely concede 
Mr. Roebuck’s premises, but deny his conclu- 
sions. He knew of the gradual process of 
absorption continually going on, of the status 
of the second generation of these emigrants, 
and of the way in which specific differences 
disappeared under the influence of the ruling 
race, and still more under the influence of 
institutions by which all are benefited, and in 
which each individual has a share. These 
things are not written in books, they are the 
results of careful observation. Mr. Roebuck 
has had no opportunities for such observation. 
Hence his ignorance; and we hope he, and 
such as he, will have profited by Mr. Johnson's 
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Noricz.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
posters. . 


IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


Tue extraordinary success attending the 
publication of the besutiful picture entitled “THE 
FISHERMAN’S PRIDE,” drawn and printed in oils by 
William Dickes, of London, and published in February 
last as a Supplement to No. 647 ot Franx Lesiie’s [uivs- 
RaTEpD NewspParrr, induced Mr. Leslie to negotiate 
with the same unrivaled artist for another production 
of similar character. Mr. Leslie, having purchased the 
sole right of publishing the Chromographic works of 
William Dickes in this country, with natural deference 
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The following correspondence will be interesting in 
this connection : 
Wutanp's Horer, Washington, March 3. 
Frank Leslie, Esq : 
Dean am here since Sunday morning, and al- 
I nave not seen the General, I have wade in- 
- of Generais Badeao ot -~ have ‘nade 
mind, after reading his fathe.’s letters, to repre- 
os Us as “Borse Tamer” while stilla lad. Phil- 
lover, snow scene, woods, grand horse 
boy* guiding him, dark on light baok- 
done soon. Yours a 


2 


| 


ground—will 
444 147m St., Wasurecton, Monday, 234. 


Leslie, Esq. : 
Dear Srn—tI enclose receipt for the picture, which 
t to-day by Adama’ Express. 


» 
; My Horse Tamer.” 1 intend to repre- 


ht Dave to ‘ 
Tamer” I of classical times—the 


gent “ how he 
By “ Horse 





* Dioscures,” Castor and Pollux, the great horse tamers 
—Philip of Macedonia, the father of Alexander the 
Great—the tamer ot Bucephalus. 

Washington was known as a great horse tamer. 

I love the man (Grant), and will do everything for 

» Yours, s‘ncerely, E. LEUTZE. 

It will be seen by the above that the subject of the 
victure, in printed’ oils, that we are about to introduce 
to the American public, is 


THE HORSE TAMER; 
oR, 
THE BOY ULYSSES 8. GRANT TEACHING 
DAVE TO PACE. 


This picture was painted by Mr. Leutze, in Washington, 
shortly before his death, a circumstance which makes 





civil rights of the negroes secured by the 
fourteenth amendment. 

But it is in the third and fourth sections we 
find most to condemn. It is with sorrow and 
shame that we see any portion of our fellow- 
citizens so lost to a sense of honor, that for 
political purposes they will consent to make 
traffic of our national integrity and good faith. 
We say for political purposes, because we feel 
sure that all this chatter about repudiation, 
and taxing bonds which the faith of the nation 
is pledged not to tax, will cease when the 
election is over, and when as a political ery it 
will be useless. The latest utterances of Mr. 
Thaddeus Stevens on this subject were of in- 


it precious beyond its intrinsic value. It was, imme- | calculable injury to his party, but as the 
diately after its completion, forwarded to Mr. William | influence these exerted for a time is wearing 
Dickes, to be printed by chromographic process; and | away, we see with pleasure an unmistakable 
Mr. Leslic, having just received the copies ordered, | tendency in his followers to come back to the 


is able to announce that this beautiful work of art 
will be published as a Supplement to THE NEXT NUMBER 
(No. 679) of 


Frank Leslie’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


Many newsdealers were unable to obtain a sufficient 
number of copies of the “‘ FISHERMAN’S PRIDE,” in 
consequence of their delay in sending in their orders. 
They pfeferred to wait for proofs of the picture, and 


found that the supply was not equal to the demand. | . 
ing native-born and naturalized citizens on an 


We respectfully suggest the advantage of forwarding 
orders for the “‘ HORSE TAMER” as soon as possible. 








The New Story in our Next Number. 


In order that our next number may be in | 


all its features worthy the great national pic- 
ture, ‘‘THE HORSE TAMER,” that is to be 
its supplement, we will publish in its pages 
the opening chapters of a new serial story, en- 
titled, 
“VIERGIE,” 
the latest production of the celebrated French 
writer 
Mario Uchard, 

This will be continued in our columns from 
number to number to its close. It is impos- 


true fold, where alone honor and honesty are 
to be found. 

The fifth section—demanding uniform cur- 
rency for all classes—is incomprehensible. 
Perhaps it is a conundrum. 

The sixth, relating to reforms in administra- 
tion, would be a cruel sarcasm if addressed to 
the Democratic party. The seventh is a mere 
**gag,” because its framers knew perfectly 
well that treaties were being rapidly concluded 
with all European powers in relation to plac- 


equal footing. The eighth is a sprat to catch a 
herring ; and the ninth, ard last, is the most 
splendid bit of humbug the political campaign 
has produced. Compliments are the cheapest 
and most nauseous food any out-going office- 
holder can be offered. Poor Andrew Johnson, 
why do the Democrats praise you? If they 


admire so much your fidelity, your constancy, 





and all that sort of thing, why did they not 
nominate you as their Presidential candidate ? 


“ Perhaps they did right to dissemble their love, 
But why did they kick you down-stairs?’”’ 


We are happy, however, to find there is one 
subject on which we can cordially agree with 


| the Democratic party, and that is in the neces- 


sity for an honest and efficient administration 
of the State canals. But though agreeing with 
them in the object, we fear we shall diverge 


| widely when the mode of attaining it comes to 


sible for the American public to conceive, from | 


the works of English authors, anything like 
the peculiar charm, the strange fascination 


production. It tells of mysteries of the human 
heart, of woman’s heart especially, that carry 
the reader spellbound from chapter to chap- 
ter, and so soon as the meaning of the story 


be discussed. The Democrats would still keep 
the Canal administration within the sphere of 
politics. We, on the contrary, have a pro- 


re ; 2 | found conviction that public works can be 
and thrilling interest of this remarkable literary | 


neither usefully, wisely, nor economically car- 


| ried on, unless entirely disconnected from 


dawns upon the mind, it seems chained to | 


those glowing pages by a magnetic influence. 
To the ladies this romance will appeal irresist- 
ibly, for it is one of those tender, earnest, 


passionate and absorbing domestic dramas | 


that excite the tenderest emotions, and awaken | 
| the political vampires who now drain its 


the intensest interest. 








The State Democratic Platform. 


Tue Democratic party in this State had a 
singular advantage in framing their platform, 
had they chosen to take advantage of it ; but, 
like the blind leading the blind, they have 
fallen into the ditch. We will not pretend 
entire satistaction with the platform laid 
down by the Republican party, but defec- 
tive as it is, it expresses the sentiments of the 
American people far more closely than its 


rival. We may acknowledge, too, that even its father (the National Convention) chastised 


this latter does not look as bad as it did, now | 


that the State Democratic Convention has 
presented to the public the advanced views 
of the party, redolent with every treason, for the 
suppression of which we went through a 
bloody war. 


The State Convention has thrown away a 
good opportunity for modifying or softening 
much that was obnoxious to the public in the 
utterances of the National Convention. Policy 


in questions on which the public voice had not 
yet been heard. An affectation of modesty 
would have been becoming, even if the reality 
had not been there. The National Conven- 
tion was comparatively decent in dress and 
moderate in language. Its younger sister, 
the State Convention, throws off all disguise. 
It struts in public bedecked with all the tawdry 
finery of a wanton, and shocks the ears of re- 


political parties of every kind. As examples 
of what we mean, we point to our Croton 
Water Works, and our Central Park, which are 
the only great public works we have an un- 
mixed pleasure in showing to our foreign 
visitors, and in which our citizens themselves 
can take real delight. It is simply because the 
touch of political parties has not soiled these 
works that they are what they are ; and if the 
Canal administration could be cut loose from 


resources, we are convinced that, instead of 
being a public reproach, these splendid works 
would be the ornament and glory of the State. 

When the Democratic party refused by a 
trick, as recent developments show, to nomi- 
nate Mr. Chase as their candidate, they threw 
away their only chance of dividing the Repub- 
licans, and thus obtaining another lease of 
power. As if to alienate as many right-think- 
ing men as possible, they constructed a plat- 
form which repelled, instead of attracting the 
wavering, and now the State Convention ‘‘ bet- 
ters the instraction,” andlike Rehoboam, where 


the people with whips, it chastises them with 
scorpions, At least it deserves some praise 
for its honesty, and if by any deplorable mis- 
fortune the Democrats elect their candidates, 
the nation knows clearly what it has to expect. 








Carrying Concealed Weapons. 
Acar has the community been shocked by 


| @ cruel homicide. For the sole provocation of 
at least would have dictated a certain reserve | 


spectable people by the scoldings of a demirep. 


To read the first and secord sections, a 
stranger would imagine that the Southern 
seceding States were being very badly used. 
From the tone in which their immediate re- 
storation under the Constitution is demanded, 
no one could imagine that they had lately 
waged a desperate war against that Constitu_ 
tion, and that they had dedicated their ‘lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honors” to the 
establishment of a rival government. Amnesty 
is demanded as g right, whereas the very term 
implies an act of grace. The Democrats raise 
a loud howl about the restoration of civil 
rights, meaning only to white citizens, con- 
yeniently ignoring the maintenance of the 


speaking disrespectfully of a man’s wife, a well- 
known citizen was shot dead by her husband. 
It is not too much to say that out of the United 
States no such crime could have stained the 
annals of any city in Christendom. And we 
may say further, in more immediate connec- 
tion with our present subject, that but for the 
semi-civilized practice of carrying pistols on 
the person, this disgraceful homicide could 
not have occurred. 

We have repeatedly taken occasion in these 
columns to point out the singular omission of 
firearms in the list of enumerated weapons 
which may not be legally carried. No doubt 
the inference in the minds of most people is, 
that they violate no law in thus arming ihem- 
selves, and it is difficult to resist the conclu- 
sion that the Legislature in Albany, if they did 
not mean to authorize a practice so degrading 
to true manhood, did not, at least, intend to 
discourage it. Itis indeed not at all improbable 
‘vat the members of the Legislature might not 
be averse to preventing one another from carry- 
ing such personal ornaments as swordcanes, 
billies, and brass-knuckles ; but they must 
have been well aware that one-half at least of 





their body would rather render themselves 
liable to the penalties for wearing revolvers in 
their pockets, than part with such pleasant 
and useful companions. If we can suppose 
that the necessary addition to the existing pro- 
hibitory law were made, we might indulge our 
fancy by picturing to ourselves the scene of 
the Sergeant-at-arms searching the members, 
or obliging them to lay on the Speaker's table, 
as votive offerings, the unlawful contents of 
their pockets. 

If our Legislators can ever be awakened toa 
sense of their duties, there are two remedies 
they may apply to this curse of society—the 
habit of carrying firearms. The first is to in- 
clude pistols in the list of prohibited weapons, 
and, even if they should denounce themselves 
in so doing, declare such a crime infamous. 
The next is, to make the drawing or using of a 
concealed weapon proof of intent to commit a 
felony. It might be beneficial also to raise the 
degree of manslaughter whep committed by a 
weapon unlawfully carried. Thus, a homicide 
which otherwise would have been of the se- 
cond degree, shall, under such circumstances, 
carry @ conviction as for the first, and so on in 
relation to the other degrees. 

Our rowdy classes must first be disarmed by 
some severe examples of punishment, and when 
security of life has been raised to a higher 
point than at present, we may hope that re- 
spectable citizens wil! cease a practice for which 
they now plead the excuse, a miserable one as 
it is, that self-protection obliges them to go 
armed. 








Mercantile Library Association. 
Forty-sEVENTH ANNUAL Report. 

Ir increasing prosperity be a test of real 
merit, this literary association has warm claims 
on the public. It has passed manfully through 
the clouds of adversity which always hang 
round the early years of such institutions, and 
may now be considered as settled on a stead- 
fast foundation. From 4,085 active members and 
65,751 volumes in 1862, the numbers have risen 
to 10,718 active members and 95,673 volumes. 
So large and constantly increasing a library 
creates some anxiety as to its safety against 
fire in the poorly constructed building where 
it is now lodged, and it is with real satisfaction 
that we learn that the first steps have been 
taken toward the accumulation of a fund for 
the erection of a suitable edifice. 

When we come to look into the character of 
the books purchased during the year, we find 
that out of 9,357 furnished by the Mercantile 
Library, nearly one-half, 4,649, are works of 
fiction. But the Clinton Hall Association, 
which contributes 2,292 volumes to the com- 
mon stock, appears to despise such frivolous 
literature, for not one novel appears in its list. 
We may presume that so large a proportion of 
fiction is found too great a dead weight even 
for the library of the Mercantile Association, 
since a difficulty is found in disposing of du- 
plicate numbers, and it is recommended that 
the price be reduced, so as to get rid of the 
swelling accumulation. We think it would be 
well if the sales of such rubbish were not con- 
fided to duplicate numbers. Let the originals 
go also in ninety-cases out of one hundred ; for 
we should be sorry to think that in a public 
library in our city, of nearly 100,000 volumes, 
nearly one-half consisted of works ot fiction. 

There are some verbal errors in the Report, 
which a careful revision would have avoided, 
which produce an unpleasant impression. Per- 
haps a knowledge of the first rules of grammar 
is not an essential qualification of a good 
Treasurer, but surely Mr. Coffin had some 
friends who would correct two such palpable 
blunders as we find in page 39. Mr. Wilson G. 
Hunt is made to say that “‘the Mercantile 
Library and the reading-room presents to the 
young a pleasant home in winter and sum- 
mer.” We suppose the proof-reader is in fault, 
for it is impossible that the President of a liter- 
ary association could make such a slip, even 
by accident. 








Commencement of the Fall Dramatic Season. 


Tue fall theatrical campaign has begun in 
earnest, All the New York theatres have opened for 
the season, technically known in the profession as the 
season of 1868.9, if we except the Academy of Music, 
Pike’s Opera House, and the French Theatre. The 
Boston and Philadelphia houses have also commenced 
business, and, taking time by the fore'ock, Mr. Pugh 
has dashed into bis fall tour with Fanny Kemble, 
which from its opening promises to be a complete 
pecuniary success. 

Under the management of Mr. Barney Williams, the 
quasi-legitimate drama, in the shape of ‘‘ Queen Eliza- 
beth,” for a time, holds possession of the Broadway 
boards, with Mrs. #. W. Lander performing the princi- 
pal part. It would be needless at present to reiterate 
the criticism which we have formerly,given to her 
assumption of one of the most difficult characters to 
portray upon the stage, in the modern drama. August, 
a twelvemonth past, when she first appeared in it, we 
pronounced it, in every respect, fuily equal to the as- 
sumption of the eame part by Madame Ristori. Nor do 
we feel at all inclined to modify that opin‘on. Widely 
differing from the rendering by the fair Italian, as it 
does, it is, while less dignified, more intensely drama- 
tic, and justifies us in considering Mrs. Lander the 
greatest American actress, in her line of the legitimate 
drama, at present upon our stage. She is supported 
by two of the able artists who appeared with her last 
year—Mr, T. H, Taylor and Mr. G, Becks, Both of 
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whom, and more especially the latter, more promi- 
nently justify the warm opinion we then expressed yw 
cerning their merits. A prom‘se was balf made the 
public of producing “ Marie Antoinette ” before tue 
close of Mrs. Lander’s engagement, But we under- 
stand the business done with “ Elizabeth ” is 80 large, 
that it is highly improbable any other piece will be pro- 
duced during the unfortunately too brief continuance 
of this admirable artist at the Broadway. 

A very old friend has this season made a tarrying- 
place at Dodworth Hall. This is Signor Blitz, the first 
magician in the higher branches of his art who 
startled New York into a semi-belief im modern 
diablerie. Having been somewbat more or less than 
half a century be‘ore the American public, it might 
not unnaturally have been fancied that years would 
have begun to tell upon his prestidigitorial and ventri- 
loquial faculties. But—no! He has used his con- 
trol of the hidden powers of life, apparently, with a 
thoroughly happy effect upon his own age. He is 
as lightsome, a8 mercurial and vivacious as ever. Who 
could believe that this agreeable little wizard is a father 
of a full-blown soprano, who is now gathering vocal 
laurels throughout Europe? Yet, so it is. His per- 
formance is now completely unique. As & ventrilo~ 
quist, Blitz is a “ master.” Rarely or never have we 
listened to a more wonderful and more mirth -provok- 
ing display of the powers of this strange gift. If not 
a wit, he is most amusing, and the continuous bursts 
of laughter from his audiencs bear a complete testi. 
mony to this fact. His trained canaries are a marvelous 
little band of performers—firing cannon, pulling 
wagons, marching a la militaire, and developing a sense 
and dramatic propriety in their manwuvres, which 
argues that Blitz would be an inv luable adjunct toa 
traveler like Gordon Cumming. We believe he could 
persuade a lion to come along and be killed in a quiet 
and reasonable mavner. As an original exhibition of 
magic, and a most various and amusing entertainment 
in every respect, we unqualificdly advise all our younger 
as well as our e'der readers not to lose the opportunity 
offered those who have forgotten, or these who have 
never seen him, of making his acquaintance, 

—~ At Wallack’s the sparkling little Lotta has re 
tired, and Lester Wallack with his excellent company 
resumes operations for the winter. 

—— Charles Gaylor’s new play, dramatized from his 
own bighly successful novel, ‘‘ Out of the Streets,”’ is in 
rehearsal. If one-half as telling as the original tale— 
pub ished in the Chimney Corner—was, we may predict 
for it a complete triumph at the New York Theat e. 

—— The irrepressible and indomitable “ Barbe Bleue” 
still holds its place upon the boards at Niblo’s Garden, 
with legitimately large and delighted audiences every 

g. 
ae Humpty Dumpty” still holds its own in the 
Olympic. 

—__ At the Stadt Theatre, Mr. Hendrichs is constantly 
winning his way with the frequenters of the German 
House. He is one of the best personal hits the manage- 
ment have ever made. 

—— Maggie Mitchell’s “Lorle” is nightly filling 
Wood’s Metropolitan Theatre. 

— We recommend all of the lovers of Ireland not 
to lose the chance of attending the exhibition of 
McEvoy’s “‘ Hibernicon,” now at Pike’s Music Hall. It 
is an admirable Panorama of “A Tour in Ireland,”’ 
painted by the Pearson Brothess, and combines with it 
selections from the works of the greater Irish poets and 
composers, rendered by a “talented company, an 
efficient orchestra and full chorus”—Mr. C. McEvoy 
appearing as “ Barney the Gu de.” 

—It may be mentioned that the Western tour of 
Tostee and Bateman’s French Opera Troupe, No. 1, isa 
complete triumph, 

—On Toursday last, Mr. and Mrs, Barney Wil- 
liams gave a fele champetre at Bath, to welcome back the 

lurences from their late European tour. The com- 

y was varied, and composed of prominent legal, 

terary and dramatic celebrities, who were entertained 

by their hosts in a manner as warm as it was lavishly 
hospitable, 








ART GOSSIP. 
In the studio of Mr. Byron M. Pickett, 596 


Broadway, there are now to be seen several works of 
sculpture in a more or less forward state of progress: 
For a subject which he is now modeling in the clay, 
the sculptor has gone to the fondly-remembered stories 
of our juvenile days; and we believe he is the first who 
has thought of idealizing sweet little ‘‘ Cinderella” in 
marble. The figure, which is life-size, is that of a slim 
avd beantiful young girl, gracefully posed, scant of 
drapery, and with a certain expression of resigned sub- 
jugation quite in accordance with the character and 
circumstances of the fascinating young white slave, as 
we used to imacine her in our childhood, when we 
‘were far, far more imaginative than we are now. But 
we hope to have an opportunity of speaking at length 
about this subject atter it shall have been fully wrought 
cout in marble by the band of the artist. 

In portrait medallions, Mr. Pickett particularly ex- 
cels. There are two such subjects in his studio which 
are especially truthful end life-like—both ot them por- 
traits of ladies. 

Another subject for which the same sculptor is now 
laying out a block of marble, is “ Little Red Riding- 
hoou.” Itis simply an idealization of the child—the 
wolf not appearing in this version of the story. The 
figure, as it appears in the plaster, isa very pleasing 
one, modeled in alio relievo, but having all the round- 
ness and reality of a etatuette. Mr. Pickett works out 
all his subjects in the marble himself, a practice not 
always in usage with modern sculptors, 

Mr. G. H. Hall has been at work in his studio for the 
greater part of the summer, having made but a brief 
sojourn in the Catskills, from which he bas lately re- 
turned. He has now in his studio a number of figure 
Pieces of Span’sh charscier, painted within a few 
months past, from sketches and studies made by him 
during his Jast visit to Spain. One of the mcst pleasing 
of these subjects is a Spanish girl, of the darkest Anda- 
lusian type, feeding a cauary. Her dark complexion is 
well contrasted with the orange-yellow handkerchief in 
which her bosom is enveloped, and the soft, voluptu. 
ous expression of her Oriental eyes is iull of the lan- 
guor and latent fire of the half Moorish race to which 
she belongs. It is probable that this picture will be on 
view in the winter exhibition of the Academy of De- 
sign. 

Several other bits of Gipsy and Spanish character 
are to be seen in the same studio, most of them being 
careful studies from life. One of the strongest of these 
is a sketchy portraitofa bronzed and bearded old man, 
and this, if looked on only asa portrait, is a work of 
very considerable merit, for color as well as for genera) 
treatment. Among fruit-pieces, there are some capita] 
etepe subjects, painted in Seville, and Mr. Hall was at 
work, when we visited his studio a few days since, put- 
Gng the finishing touches to a picture of a huge water- 
melon, the pulpy juiciness of which was expressed with 
great truth aad feeling for color. 








A cENrixrman asked a ne boy if he 
‘wouldn’t t»ke a pinch of snuff. weir 

“No,” replied the little darky, very respectfully, 
ungry.” 


* ine tank you, Pomp’s nose not h 


OUR LONDON LETTER, 


Tux election preliminaries, consisting of the 
addresses and speeches of the candidates, are in 
full activity, and the Conservative party is endeavoring 
to make a great push to secure a majority of seats. 
They are said to have subscribed $1,500,000 toward the 
expenses of the candidates, so that it will be a battle of 
purses as well as of principles, There is, however, a 
split amongst them, as butler Johnson wishes to form 
a kind of independent Conservative party, irrespective 
ot the old Conservatives and the Disraeli following. 
He is joined by the Marquis of Salisbury and some 
others, so that there will be a screw loose in the Con- 
servatives themselves. The new Parliament will, it is 
supposed, be in constitution much the same as the old, 
and will have its due share of juvenile lords and elderly 
soapboilere. The cry for the hustings is the “ to be or not 
to be”’ of the irish Church, and all other questions are 
merged in that. It is the test for the suffrage. In some 
cases the candidates have been severely catechised by 
the elo ors, and one candidate was asked whether he 
would vote for $115,000 per annum more for the Prince of 
Wales, of course by an elector adverse to the increasing 
expense of royalty. Gladstone’s strong points are dis- 
establishment and reduction of expenditure, finance 
never having been a strong point in the political pro- 
grammes of the Conservative party. 

The Queen has gone to Switzerland, after passing 
through Paris and receiving a visit of the Empress of 
the French. Her reception in the French capital was 
polite, but not empressé, and the Queen neither is nor 
ever has been popular abroad. There is too much 
etiquette, reserve, and keeping at a distance, by the 
English Court, which is a striking contrast to the bon- 
homie of the German princes, and the show and display 
of the other Eurcpean rulers, and does not find much 
favor with those unaccustomed toit. A Fenian is said 
to have been arrested at Lucerne, and others are re- 
ported lurking in the neighborhood, but the news is 
not confirmed, and may be a canard. 

The Habeas Corpus Act is still suspended in Ireland, 
and an attempt at eviction by a landlord named Scully 
has been met by armed resistance, two policemen shot 
dead, and Scully wounded. The internal struzgle in 
Ireland is for the possession of land, and the re- 
peal of the Union would, as a natural consequence, 
be followed by the abolition of landlords. How a 
country is to be governed where tenants refuse to pay 
their rents or guit, is not clear. Scully had, however; 
endeavored to impose hard leases on his tenantry. 

Tbe temperature has fallen, and there has heen a 
heavy fall of rain. This was sorely wanted, as the very 
mountains aud moors were burning—the mountain of 
Mynydd Maer, between Newport and Pontypool, was 
in flames and could not be put out. 

The Admiralty is, as usua!, in trouble, the Select Com- 
mittee obtained this year by Seeley to examine into its 
proceedings having proved gross mismanagement and 
extravagance. It has paid $1,218,000 more than the 
market price for anchors. Aiter asking for tenders for 
competition for eight gunboats, it gave one to each of 
the competing firms, probab.y to try whose work was 
the best. Two ships, to be built by the firm of Napier, 
were contracted tor at $850,000 each, and one by Laird, 
the builder of the Confederate rams, at $980,000, al- 
though ali the —_ were to be made alike. They offered 
the contract to the builder whose plans were most ap- 
proved. Laird’s plans for a turret ship were the best, 
and he was then given a brosdside ship to build. 

This question, broadside or turret, is not yet settled, 
the chief contractors obstinately keeping to broadside 
ships, while the rest of Europe is building turret and 
cupola vessels. 

Eight ironsides, composing the home fleet, cruised 
the other day, not without a collision, the Royal Oak 
running into the Warrior. Asa general rule there is a 
bad lookout kept when these collisions happen. There 
will, of course, be an inquiry, but the difficulty is al- 
ways to enforce the lookout, 

‘Phere is, it appears, some difficulty of obtaining Eng- 
lish surgeons for the navy. The position of the naval 
surgeon is not pleasant, and the more high!y educated 
medical students have more briliiant positions before 
them than “life in an ironclad.’’ The social status of 
the medical officer in the navy has always been a source 
of discontent, so that the largest number of medical 
students who aspire to be navy surgeons come from 
Ireland, few from Scotland, scarcely any from England. 

There has heen a terrible railway accident at Aber- 
gele, in Wal-s. The Irish mail-train for Holybead ran 
into some detached trucks containing barreis of petro- 
leum, attached to a baggage train. Thirty-four persons 
have been literal.y charred to cinders by the explosion 
and conflagration. Among them are Lord Farnham, 
Sir N. Chinney, and Judge Berwick. It has created the 
greatest horror here, the more so that the dead have 
been so awfully mutilated that they cannot be even 
identified. This will add to the discontent which is 
already rife against the railways. The Press here is 
calling out against locking carriage-doors. The acci- 
dent was, however, inevitable ; ol usual cause 
that of ruvni bag. trains while passenger trains 
are on the calle, and the non-working of the so-called 
“block” system. The only thing that survived the 
conflagration was Lord Farnham’s “diamond star;” 
watcbes, jewelry, and other valuables, money excepted, 
were destroyed and defaced. 

The Rachel tria] has come to its first stace—the 
cou'd not agree and were dismissed; Rachel is to be 
tried again. It does not appear she had a bath at all, 
although her secret of perpetual youth and beauty was 
bathing or tubbing, aided by fanciful cosmetics. Lord 
Ravelagh appears to have known nothing of the plain- 
tiff, Mrs. Borrodaile, and the few words that passed 
between them were not affectionate, 

Jeff. Davis arrived the other day at Liverpool, but his 
reception was not remarkable; in London he will pass 
quite ucheeded. 

Reverdy Johnson has been well received, and treated 
with the usua’ honors, 

There has been some difference between the 
cial public and the post-office, about the delivery of 
printed circulars by the Circular Delivery Company. 
The delivery ot 240 circulars by post, cost $5, whereas 
the Commissionaires, or old soldiers who act as ticket- 
porters and carry parcels and messages, can deliver the 
game amount for $1. But the post-office claims 
that the circulars must be delivered by it alone, and 
the question is at present before the courts. Hand 
delivery is, however, not always to be trusted, as some 
years ago some hundred circulars were delivered to a 
“hollow tree”’ in Hyde Park, instead of their respec- 
tive addresses, What the commercial class aim at is a 
reduction of postage, but it will take a good deal of 
pressure to effect it. 

The Cab proprietors are in a state of discontert. Cer- 
tain privileged cabs are permitted by the railways to 
enter the stations and wait for the trains which arrive, 
The non-privileged class regard this as 8 monopoly 
and threaten to stike, so that the “early birds" w 
obtain no cabs for morning trains. The cab proprietors 
have heli an indignation meeting on the subject, but 
the matter will be no doubt arranged without proceed- 
ing to extremities. But the discontent of the cab-drivers 
and proprietors has become a chronic institution. 

Some animals have lately got loose; an elephant in 
France took a morning stroll and rooted up a gaspipe, 
|} and # Tasmanian “ devil,” ahas wombat, escaped at 
Bideford, in Devonshire, from Wombwell’s menagerie, 
and disappeared, it is supposed, into the river, it was 
its third escape, and was so far successful. 

The «ffairs ot the Continent continue much the same, 
There will be no war at present between France and 
Germany. The Eastern question is still a point of dan- 

r, but no active operations wil! take place this year, 

he assassination of Michael in Servia has strengthened 
the Turkish ty, and the intrigues of Roumania 
threatens to drive the Prussian Prince Charles, who is 
a mere eateliite of the higher powers, from his uneasy 
throne. 

Admiral Farragut has asked permission of the Porte 





to pass the Dardanelles; but it is against the terms of 
the treaty with the rest of Europe, and the Turks 
eschew foreign ships of war in the Dardanelles. They 
plead that their capital is built on both sides of the 
Strait, and that the admission of fore: ships of war is 
uncomfortable and men:cing, as mucl so as a squadron 
ancbored in the Thames off the Tower, or lying at 
anchor in the Hudson off New York. So that it is un- 
certain if the passage of the Admiral’s ship sill be con- 
ceded. Russia, too, has always been adverse to foreign 
cruisers in the Black Sea, and that sea bas bitherto 
been—except in time of war—sealed with Solomon’s 
seal against other powers. The presence of an American 
squauron in these wavers, if supposed to be in the in- 
terest of any power but itself, would aid to the embar- 
rassments of the Turkish Government, which is ob'iged 
to overcome its difficulties by inefficient means, Euro- 
pean influence and treaties always aiding its minor o 
ponents, With a ciear field and no favor, Turkey would 
double up its neighbors, Greece included, in a single 
campaign, 








The Departure of the Chinese Embassy for 
Europe—Hon. Anson Buriingame and the 
Chinese Ambassadors and Suite Embarking 
for Liverpool on Board the Steamer Java, 
at Jersey City, September 9th. 


Tue Chinese Embassy sailed at noon, on 
Wednesday, September 9th, in the Cunard steamship 
Java, for Europe. 

The Westminster Hotel, which has been their stop- 
ping-place in this city, was, at an early hour on the 
morning of their departure, a scene of bustle and con- 
fusion. Trunks were to be packed, wardrobes arranged, 
multifarious curiosities of every coaceivable descrip- 
tion were to be disposed of, and, most important cf all, 
according to the rigid views of Chinese etiquette, pro- 
per farewells were to be taken of numerous personal 
triends and official visitors who thronged the salons of 
the Westminster. Finally, however, all necessary ar- 
rangements baving been completed, the Embassy, with 
their suite of retainers and a large number of invited 
guests, stepped into the vehicles which were awaiting 
them at the door of the hotel, and were conveyed to the 
foot of Nineteenth street, North River, where Captain 
Pierson, of the Custom-house tug-boat Jasmin, re- 
ceived tbem on board his trim little vessel. During the 
trip to the Cunard dock at Jersey City, an elegant 
dejeuner was served on board the Jasmin, and was ap- 
parently greatly enjoyed by the Celestia! tourists. The 
side of the Java was reached a little before eleven 
o’clock, and the transfer to her decks was made with 
but little confusion. The principal members of the 
Embassy, after bidding adieu to their numerous friends, 
retired to their staterooms, while their servants were 
busily engaged in hauling and overhauling an immense 
quantity of baggage. 

At about twelve o’clock the Java, with the Dragon of 
China flying at her main-peak, pulled out into the 
stream, and started on her journey to Liverpool. Among 
those present to witness the departure of the Embassy 
were General Banks, Surveyor Wakeman, and other 
distinguished gentlemen, besides many ladies. 

The Chinese dignitaries who accompany Mr. Bur- 
lingame present their thanks to the American people for 
the courtesy and hospitality which they have every- 
where received. From the day they set foot on Amert- 
can soil at San Francisco, until the eve of their depar- 
ture from the Continent, they have been honored with 
the most distinguished consideration in all places, and 
by all persons whom they have had the pleasure to 
meet, from the President and his Ministers to the local 
dignitaries, and from the State functionaries to private 
citizens of all ranks. These facts will be duly com- 
municated to the Emperor. 


wT Oo WwW! 


I wEveR saw but one hanging in my life. On 
that occasion my duties brought me into close 
contact with the culprit himself. I attended him 
on the scaffold, and was with him to the last. 
The newspapers described the execution in the 
usual terms. They did not describe what I saw 
or heard. It may be they were justified in not 
doing so; it may be even, now when public exe- 
cutions have happily become a thing of the past, 
that 1 am not justified in recording an unprofes- 
sional view of the tragedy I witnessed. My plea 
is, that I have never yet read what has impressed 
me as a truthful account of any such scene, 

As it can serve no possible purpose to mention 
real names, I will simply state that the execution 
referred to took place in a Northern Assize town, 
not very recently. ‘The condemned was an old 
man of at least seventy ; his offense, the brutal 
murder of an ol woman, his wifé, 








I first saw man, say Giles, at seven 
o’clock on themno g in question. was sit- 
ting in his cell, his head’bent forward, slowly 


shaking from side to side, not with trepidation, 
but with the tremulous pally of old prodiet Ww 
natural to him. He was evidently s of 
dullest sensibil.ties, and in whom had be- 
come still more numbed by the consciousness of 
his approaching fate. He ha@ passed a good 
night, and had freely partaken of that hearty 
breakfast which, strangely enough, all such felons 
do partake of for their last. The governor of the 
jail entered to bid him farewel) and to introduce 
the sheriff, Giles shook hands with both, he 
stolid and emotionless, There was 4 little pause. 
They expected some,one else. It wa the only 
time Giles Showed any feeling atall. stopped 
shakiog, and looked furtively but eagerly toward 
the door. Even that was only the emotion of ime 
patience, Calcraft entered, A mild, gentle-faced 
man—short, rather stout, with plentiful gray hair, 
I can see him as I write—his eyes full and gray, 
though small, and sweet in their expression. He 
does not ‘‘ shamble ” as he walla, nor does he talk 
coarsely, He walks so’tly at @ich times, as in 
the presence of impending death, and his voice is 
by no means unpleasant, His walk, his voice, his 
expression, and his manner, are in fact, com- 
pletelyreassuring, They were so to Giles, Hav- 
ing been introduced to his exeoutiomer, and seen 
the calm, self-reliant look of bis eyes, Giles be- 
came perfectly calm, and resumed the monoton- 
ous shaking of his bead from side to side. I oan 
testify that, whether from age or mental stupor, 
he was the least affected of us all; and I am tald 
this is usually the case. 

Half-past seven c’clock struck, and the prison 
bell broke out in a harshly solemn toll, While 
we were getting ready to leave the cell it began 


on—Toll! It struck upon all our hearts—Toll! 
except Giles’s. 

Having entered the pinioning-room, the chap- 
lain began the solemn service for the dead. “TI 
am the Resurrection and the Life ”—Toll! ** Who- 
soever liveth and believeth in Me shall never die” 
—Toll! 

Calcraft produced a small black leather port- 
manteau. Opening it, he disclosed his 
spare straps, and two ropes. The pinion is sim- 
ply a broad leather strap or surcingle to go round 
the waist, having strong loops on either side, 
through which are passed the straps to secure 
the elbows. The wrists are then fastened by an- 
other strap. 

“It’s my own invention,” Calcraft whi 
with some modesty ; “the old pinions to be 
very bad, they hurt the poor fellows so. They 
used to strap their elbows tight behind them and 
force them together at the back, and then strap 
the two wrists together. This waist strap answers 
every purpose, and is not the least uncomfort- 
able. 

“There,” he whispered to Giles (for the chap- 
lain still read on), when he had arranged the 
straps, ‘‘ that doesn’t hurt you, my good fellow ?” 

* No, sir; it’s very comfortable.” 

And the chaplain still read on, and the bell 
broke in like a solemn amen. “ For since by man 
came death——” Toll! 

“Shake hands with me, Giles,” said the mild 
man with the gray hair; “‘say you forgive me. 
You shall not be tortured.” 

“I forgive thee, mister ;” and he offered his 
poor pinioned hands, like fins, which Oalcraft 
shook kindly. Toll! 

‘* There’s one thing I should like’ee to do,” said 
Giles. 

* Yes,” said Calcraft. 

“Will’ee tell I when it's comin’. Thee know 
what I mean.” 

**T will,” returned the executioner. Toll! 

The “‘ Lesson ” was not yet finished. No one of 
us paid attention to it, or to any of that part of the 
service (least of all did Giles), save when the bell 
struck out like a solemn voice from the sky ; 
‘*Heed that!” Then we remembered the word 
or two that had gone before. To me the reading 
of the clergyman sounded like the babble of a 
dream, and the bell, and the gentle old man, and 
the pinioned murderer the only realities. (Toll! 
‘* And how are the dead raised up.”) 

I saw Calcraft return to his black portmanteau 
to select the rope. Intent, against my will, more 
on the details of the dreadful tragedy than on the 
service, that only broke out on me in snatches, IE 
pointed to the cord, and whispered, 

“New ?” 

“Oh, no; the same I’ve used these three 
years.” (‘Changed as ina moment.” Toll!) 

“I thought you always had a new rope 2?” 

“Oh, dear, no.” 

“Is it silk?” I had heard so, 

“No; the very best of hemp.” 

He gave it intomy hand. A supple cord, soft 
as silk, as thick as my forefinger. (“Oh! grave, 
where is thy victory ?” Toll!) 

** And the cap ?” 

“Ah, yes! It’s the sheriff’s—the one they use 
here—but it’s a bad one. I would rather use my 
own. Look here”—and he took from the port- 
manteau a small bag, like silk, and inserting his 
hands in it, stretched it out to an enormous size— 
‘that’s the one, if they would only let me use it.” 
It was the only professional remark he made, 

The Lesson was done. Toll! Toll! Toil! 

The bell ceased. It was the service by the 
graveside, 

We joined in procession. ‘“ Man thet is born of 
woman hath but a short time to live, and is full 
of misery.” Chanting this solemn dirge in mono- 
tone, the chaplain led the way along the 
and up a ladder staircase to the prison roof. Giles 
followed, shambling uneasily from the straps about 
his legs, but otherwise in less outward concern 
than any of us. He seemed to derive relief from 
that palsied swaying of his head which was natu- 
ral to him. 

As we mounted the scaffold, a restless murmur, 
like a great sigh, went through the sea of white 
upturned faces below—then a hush. Calcraft came 
te the poor cul and drew the cap over his 
face, to hide the of faces from his eyes. Then 
he fixed the rope—with long pains to arrange the 
knot in Sygrncepereial place, and to judge te 
amount fall. * While this was doing, Giles 
Worked*his liands—all that were free of him—up 
and down rapidly in the attitude of prayer. The 
chaplain was reading a prayer. The reporters 
said he prayed. They were wrong, I was ¢lose 
to him, and [ heard what he said, His words were 
addressed to Calcraft. “Tell me, mister—be I 
goin’ now ?” 

“No,” said the executioner; “I'll tell you 
when.” 

The prayer was done, 

“Tell me, mister,” said Giles again, “be I 
goin’ now ?” 

“No,” said Caloraft. 
When I shake hands with 
half a minute lett.” 

The chaplain knelt to pray with Giles, 

did not or would not tok , = 
“Be I goin’ now ?” he said. 
Caleraft came and shook his 
“God bless you !” he said gently, 
“rThen the old mae k 11 his senses 

i man woke up; a 
ened by the knowledge that only one half minute 

’ ee life remained—only one half minute! 
if now he had been numbed ‘and luiled into the 
belief that % was a long way off. Now it was come. 
He broke out, as rapidly as he cou'd gabvie : 
“Oh Lord, have mercy on my poor soul! Oh 
Lord, have merey on my poor soul! Oh Lord, 
have—-” 
Or, chunk! And there was a fall, and some- 
thing was swaying to and fro, to and fro, till at 
ne =) — R= and twisted trom right to 

oft, m le nght, i 
of the crowd that Sad FS nn silent “iet dvewe 


“Til give you a sign. 
you, you will have just 


Pinioned hand. 
for it is Now |” 





—Toll! As we walked along the corridors it went 











long sighing breath of relief, and i i 
to go al Fun tonal et, woke up into life 








[Serremper 26, 1868. 
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VISIT OF PBINCE ARTHUR AT MIDDLESBOROUGH-ON-TEES, ENGLAND 
THROUGH THE MARKET-PLACE. 
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GERMAN RIFLE MEETING AT VIENNA—DISTRIBUTION OF THE PRIZES. 
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BALL GIVEN TO THE LAWIFS OF VENICE BY C MMODORE CLARENCE PAGET, ON BOARD THE 
CALCED “SI ¢. THE NEW FRENCH LOAN—GUPSCRIBERS AT THE MINISTRY OF FINANCE, 
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HOME FOR DESTITUTE AND STARVING DOGS, HOLLINGSWORTH STREET, ISLINGTON, LONDON, ENGLAND.— SEE 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED | 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 


Datch Farm House near Worcester, Cape 
of Good Hope—Poort, Table Mountain, 
Cape of Good Hope. 


The scenery in the neighborhood of Cape Town, 
around the base of the Table Mountain, has a pictu- 
resque variety of aspect. Undulating plains, where 
green pastures are mingled with orchards, and bills 
sloping upward to the sides of the mountain, are suc- 
ceeded by thickly-wooded gorges of the forest, ravines 
through which streams of the purest water descend to 
the ocean, and tremendous clefts in the wall of bare 
rock that frowns over the lowland country on each side. 
A striking example of the kind of scenery last men- 
tioned is the “‘ Poort,” or ‘‘Gate,”’ a view of which is 
engraved. The journey from Cape Town to Worcester, 
now made by railway, is about eighty miles. Worces- 
ter lies in the interior, on the further side of the moun- 
tains, in an extensive plain between the Breede and 
Hex rivers. This district is one of the most fertile in 


The town is regularly built, neat and pleasant, with 
Several thousand inhabitants. The Dutch farmer’s 
house, of which we give an illustration, looks like an 
abode of peace and comtort. 


Visit of Prince Arthur at Middlesborough- 
on-Tees—Procession passing through the 
Market Place—The Prince at the Tee- 
side Iron Works. 

The recént visit of His Royal Highness Prince 
Arthur, at Middlesborough, has brought that new and 
thriving town into public notice. It is situated in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, on the right bank of the 
fiver Tees, a few miles from the sea, The occasion of 
the visit of Prince Arthur was the formal opening of a 

di and beautiful common, presented by the 
first Mayor of the town, Mr. H. W. F. Bolckow, of Mar- 
tin Hall, to the citizens, and named by them “ Albert 

Park,”” in memory ot the late Prince Consort. Prince 

Arthur arrived in Middlesborough on Monday afver- 

noon, August 34, and was received at the railway sta- 

tion by the Mayor, members of the Corporation, and 
the Archbishop of York. Having been handsomely en- 
tertained by Mr. Bolckow, at Martin Hall, the prince 
was conducted into town by a grand procession, headed 
by the members of the corporation in carriages, and 
the band of the 15th Hussars. Bands of music were 
stationed at many points along the route, and dis- 
coursed appropriate selections as the distinguished 
visitor passed. Railway officials, and local societies, as 
well as the citizens in general, joined in the proces- 
sion, or thronged the streets and housetops, according 
the prince their heartiest welcome. On reaching the 
park, the prince was conducted to a dais, under a beau- 
tiful canopy, where he presented the grounds to the 
public in felicitous speech. About eight o’clock in the 
following morning he visited the Exton mines, be- 
longing to the company of which Mr. Bolckow is the 
chief partner. Here his royal highness saw the pro- 

cess of getting iron-stone, and afterward saw, from a 

beautifully fitted-up platform at the furnaces, the ‘‘ tap- 

ping” process, and the liquid iron rolling into the 

““ pig-beds,”" by means of which what is known as pig- 

fron is produced. In the afternoon the prince saw, 

among other pr of facture in finished iron, 
the making of a rail, which, formed from an unshaped 











Sump of iron, wae drawn through the relling mills un- 





til it came out in a very short time a finished rail, 
stamped with the inscription, ‘‘ His Royal Highness 
Prince Arthur, 1868."" The various operations were 
described to his royal highness, who took considerable 
interest in the different processes, seeming highly 
pleased with what he saw. 
The New Vaudeville Theatre, Paris. 

The new Vaudeville Theatre, situated on the corner of 

the Rue de la Chaussée @’Antin and the Boulevard Ita- 








liens, in its finished state, torms one of the most attract- 
ive improvements to be seen in the French capital. 
The facade is in the form of a rotunda between two tall 
houses, and is surmounted by a cupola, the decorative 
sculpture giving it a fine effect. On the sloping front 
is raised a figure of Apollo, bearing in one hand a flam- 
beau and in the other a crown, while two little Cupids 
are at his feet. The pilasters which separate the fagade 
from the bases are surmounted by groups of children 
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symbolizing Ccmedy and Drama; and below thejfront 
the sculptor has carved in the stone four female figures 
forming caryatides representing Music, Satire, 
Comedy, and Folly. These figures are perhaps rather 
too slender tor the height at which they are placed. 
On the lower level a large bay opens below a balcony ; 
anc three busts of dramatists compleie the decorations 
of this stage. The details of ornamentation are very 
rich and complete, and the entire building is charac- 
terized by the admirable taste which led the architect 
to remember that he had only small scope for display, 
and that the building was a theatre devoted to light 
representations. 


Ball Given to the Ladies of Venice by 
Commodore Clarence Paget, on Board 
the Caledonia. 


The presence of the British squadron at Venice has 
given occasion for an exchange of compliments, which 
have terminated in a grand ball on board the Galedonia, 
the flagship of Commodore Paget, In its voyage to the 
various Mediterranean stations, officers and men of the 
fleet were received with no littlé weleome and enthu- 
siasm by the Italians, the officers of the Italian marine 
uniting to offer a grand banquet to their English 
guests, The only return that could be made for such 
courtesy was the orgnization of a grand ball to the 
ladies of Venice on board the Caledonia, which was 
superbly decorated for the occasion, the deck being 
covered in with a magnificent awning, composed of the 
flags of ‘all fhe nations of Europe. There, benbath the 
bright, luminous sky of the Adriatic, with musi¢ always 
floating in the air and lights dancing on the water, with 
gorgeous uniforms, gay costumes, rich ornaments, and 
dn assembly of al! the rank and beauty of the Queenly 
City, the feetival was held which is represented in our 
engraving. The ball was not unlike other assemblies 
ot the same kind; the supper was scarcely more bril- 
liant than the usual repast offered on such occasions} 
but the time, the hour, and the circumstances gave the 
entire féte an interest that is wanting in the common 
interchange of hospitality and kindly feeling, by the 
significance that was, perhaps, falsely given to the cor- 
dia) interchange of sentiment. 


German Rifle Meeting at Vienna—Distri> 
bution of the Prizes. 


The third aunual meeting of the German Nationa 


| Rifle Volunteer Association, which took place at Vienna 


| this year, was closed on August 6th. . This year’s meet- 


ing was regarded as a festival of social, if mot political, 
fraternization between the German people of Austria, 
though formaliy separated by the war of 1866 from their 


| Northern kindred, and the people of the sijoining 





South German States. German riflemen from all parts 
of their common Fatherland, and from the German 
cantons of Switzerland, assembled, with no warlike 
intention, in the last week ot July. In the Lower Pra- 
ter, or Hyde Park of the Austrian metropolis, a large 
space, bounded by the Danube Canal, and surrounded 
with fine old trees, was allotted for their shooting- 
ground, The chief buildings erected by the committee 
were the Fest-Halle, a large banqueting-hall; the Gaben- 
Halle, or ‘‘ Gift-Hall,” where the prizes were exposed 
to the inspection ot the public; two large halls, where 
an “industrial exhibition,” or rather, a bazaar, was 


held; the offices of the committee and of all the sub- 
committees; rooms for the safe-keeping of rifles; lava- 
tories and minor apartments; and the shooting-shed, 
between 300 and 400 yardsin length. The shooting. 
ground was enclosed by high earthen banks, topped 
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to prevent Any bullets going too 
of two different sizes and shapes, 
at different distances trom the shoot- 
one-half the number toward the 
the remainder close up against the 
eboul 350 yards off. The long-range target# were 
and larger than the others, with a large blatk 
The shori-range targets wete equate, with a 
round spot in the micdia Rows Of trees were 
ited in alleys, having one target at the end of each 
Must have bten a help to the shooter in 
aim, the alleys being perfectly straight and 
uniform width. There was no division into separate 
matches or contests for special prizes, Each competi- 
tor shot as often as he chose, paying a certain fee for 
each shot, this fee being 15 kreutgers, or about four- 
Pence. As many points as he made were scored to his 
general credit, and their aggregate number would 
entitle him to any prize of a certain class. The prizes 
were of all kinds, bronze statuettes, silver cups, 
watches, jewelry, furniture, money, and various works 
of art. Forty points made at the short range, which 
was more difficult than the long, because of the small 
target, were reckoned at forty florins, The Emperor 
of Austria came one day, and hadashot, The Arch- 
dukes came often. On the last day there was a grand 
banquet in the Fest-Halle, where the Prime Minister of 
Austria, Baron von Beust, made a suitable speech. The 
distribution of prizes took place in the Gaben-Halle; 
Dr. Kopp, the president of the committee of the asso- 
ciation, and the Burgomaster of Vienna, officiated in 
this ceremony, of which we give an illustration. 


The New French Loan—Subscribers at 
the Ministry of Finance, Paris. 

The subscriptions to the new French loan, which was 
suthorized by the Chambers before they were pro- 
rogued, are being rapidly received at the Ministry of 
Finance, Paris, Not only have recognized capitalists 
come promptly forward and accepted the terms of the 
loan, but the working classes have to a large extent 
offered their mites and received their certificates of de- 
posit. This certainly indicates the popularity of the 
act, and proves that the people have full confidence in 
the Government. The office of the Minister is con- 
stantly besieged by crowds of persons of all ranks, 
eager to become swvacribers to the new emprunt. 
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THE SAILOR’S WIFE. 
Sue wanders by when waves are high, 
And heavy breakers roar, 
And storm-clouds flee, and from the sea 
The white mist wraps the shore ; 
And low and long the same old song 
She crooneth evermore: 


The waters ripple, the waters roar, 

And the song of the sailors floats in to shore ; 
And over the prows of the anchored ships 
The weird red glory of sunset dips— 

Dips and darkles, afar, afar, 

A bloody streak on the foaming bar. 

And ever I think of the ships that ride 

Over the treacherous, smiling tide ; 

And ever I think of the waves that flow 
Where bones of mariners bleach below— 


And ever the breeze comes in from sea, 
Like a blast from a land of Death, to me! 


For ob, in the days that have passed away 
A ship eailed out of the busy bay— 

A goodly vessel, and goodly crew, 

True hearts, and mighty to dare and do. 


But dreary days into darkness wore— 
It landed never on earthly shore. 


It comes again when the clouds are black, 
And glides away in its old, old track ; 

And I see its shrouds, in the mist wreath white, 
Gleam again through the ghostly night ; 
And then—oh horror!—the shriek of dread — 
The frantic struggle—the helpless dead! 


Oh, horror! horror-—— 
And so along, 
Back and forth on the weedy shore, 
When winds are heavy and waves are strong, 
She wanders, crooning the same old song, 
That ceaseth nevermore | 


LOSS AND LUCK; 
'The Master-Passion. 


“No, Laconparre, I won’t play this evening. 
My losses of late have been rather heavy, and—to 
tell you the truth, marquis, I’ve given up cards 

” 








er. 

Julien Lacordaire, Marquis de B———, stared 
incredulously, as these words were uttered, at his 
friend, the Viscount Lucien Champsey. They had 
met on the crowded thoroughfare of the Boule- 
vard des Italiens, in Paris, and as the hour (nine 
o'clock in the evening) was the one at which these 
young men often adjourned to their club, the 
marquis had offered to accompany Lucien thither. 

“Are you scrious?” asked the former, when 

at his friend’s announcement allowed of 
his replying to it. ‘‘Do you positively mean that 
cards are to be henceforth abandoned by one in 
whom I believed the-——” 

Julien hesitated. 

“ By one in whom you believed the vice of play 
to be an unconquerable passion!” finished Lucien 
Obampeey, with a smile. ‘Say what you mean, 
marquis. The resolution is made, the oath of 
renunciation is sworn. Expect to see very little 
of me at the club in future, for I do not intend to 
place myself voluntarily in the tempter’s path. 
And now, good-evening ; I have an engagement of 
great , Which there is little time’ for 
me to meet before the hour appointed.” 

In a few moments the young men separated, 
and Lucien Champsey made his way with ail pos- 
sible speed to the hotel of his uncle, the Count 
Grandinot, a superb dwelling situated at a short 
distance from the Rue Rivoli. 

The story of Lucien’s life may be told in a few 
words. Left at the age of nineteen in the posses- 
sion of a moderate fortune, he had found himself, 





at twenty-five, embarrassed by gambling debts, 
almost to the extent of utter ruin, and (no less 
unhappy circumstance) hopelessly in love to the 
verge of distraction, The cause of this latter 
misfortune was his cousin, Andrée Grandinot, 
whose proud and wealthy father had begun to 
suspect Lucien’s attachment, and to frown darkly 
upon his daughter's reciprocation of it. As yet, 
however, the old count had neither forbidden his 
nephew irom visiting Andrée, nor announced his 
intention of marrying the young lady to a certain 
rather aged member of the new nobility, who had 
lately asked her hand. But, on this very evening 
of which we write, the lovers were destined to 
receive both pieces of intelligence verbally and 
decisively from the count himself. 

Lucien, whose call at the Hotel Grandinot was 
paid to-night upon his cousin, had not long to 
wait, in the elegantly-furnished drawing-room in 
which he was shown, before Andrée made her 
appearance. 

A more charming type of blonde beauty than 
Andrée Grandinot represented it would have been 
difficult to find in all Paris, The soft eyes, that 
looked out from beneath their golden floss of 
lashes, were blue, lustrous, and full of soul ; the 
hair, which rippled, like a Madonna’s of Raphael, 
on either side of her fair forehead, gleamed as if 
some subtle light were forever tangled and en- 
meshed among its silky threads. She was a 
woman of surpassing beauty, and the grace of her 
every motion, the liquid melody of her voice in 
speaking, corresponded with this physical loveli- 
ness. It is not a matter of wonder that Lucien 
availed himself of a cousin’s privilege on this 
particular evening, and, advancing to meet her as 
she entered the drawing-room, imprinted a warm 
kiss on Andrée’s tempting mouth. 

“How about your oath, cousin?” she asked, 
blushing a little at Lucien’s ardent greeting. 
** Have you kept it?” 

“Scrupulously, Andrée. I have not touched a 
card for two days, and do not intend breaking my 
resolve,” 

“T am so glad, Lucien.” Somehow her dim- 
pled, satin-soft hand found its way to his. ‘Do 
you know, I have been unjust enough all yester- 
day and to-day to doubt your faith ; but you will 
forgive me this time, I am. sure.” 

As Andrée finished speaking, a step was heard 
in the outside hali, and a moment later, Raymond 
de Grandinot, Andrée’s father, entered the apart- 
ment. 

Lucien advanced to greet the count, but he 
drew himself haughtily away from the young 
man’s proffered salutation, and said, sternly : 

“T feel, Lucien Champsey, that it has become 
my disagreeable duty to forbid, in the future, 
your visits to this house. It has lately reached 
my ears that you have, on several occasions, pro- 
fessed openly an attachment for your Cousin 
Andrée, of which the relationship existing between 
you and that young lady does not afford a sufii- 
cient explanation. My daughter possibly returns 
your love. I will say plainly, that were it not 
known to me how recklessly you have squandered 
the fortune which, six years ago, you inherited, a 


union between my daughter and my nephew would ; 
be far from distasteful. But at present all thought | 


of such union must be resigned by both Andrée 
and yourself. It must never be said that the 


child of Raymond de Grandinot married a roué | 


and a gamester.” 

The reader may easily imagine what followed. 
There were tears and heart-broken words from 
Andrée; there were a few fiery sentences from 
the lips of Lucien Champsey, followed by a brief, 
hurried farewell of his consin; and five minutes 
afterward, he had left the Hotel Grandinot, and 
was walking aimlessly, wildly, through the gay 
illumined streets of Paris. 

Many another man, over whom the fascinations 
of gambling possessed as strong a hold as over 
Lucien, would have yielded to them as a pallia- 
tive to the torments of disappointment, which, 
for weeks after the events of that evening, agon- 
ized both his heart and brain. But the promise 
he had given to Andrée remained unviolated ; 
and those who had known him in the careless 
Parisian circles that his pleasant face and agree- 
able company once adorned, finally concluded 
that their quondam associate had renounced the 
frivolities of life, and, after the world’s well-known 
fashion, forgot him altogether. 

But Lucien, having managed to save from the 
wreck of his fortune a sufficient competences 
wherewith to maintain himself respectably, was 
filled with a single idea—that of one day becom- 
ing rich enough to claim the hand of his cousin. 
It was, however, an idea alone, with no practical 
stimulus to further its accomplishment. Eagerly, 
intensely as he desired to obtain wea'th, the false 
methods of his aristocratic education, and the 
languid, negligent life which he had lived from 
boyhood, unfitted him for anything that resem- 
bled positive effort or severe exertion. He built 
golden castles and dreamed mercenary dreams 
ad libitum, but he performed no labor, carried 
out no definite plan. During the space of a year, 
his existence, passed mostly in Paris, and occa- 
sionally at the German Spas, where he was fond 
of watching the games of chance in which he had 
once so recklessly participated, was melancholy, 
devoid of purpose, and extremely miserable. 

On a certain evening during a visit of his to 
Baden, Lucien returned from one of the principal 
salons in the place with feelings of unusual gloom 
and dejection. The time at which he entered his 
lodgings was remarkably early, considering the 
late hours in which, from long habit, he ordinarily 
indulged. Seated at the window of his apart- 
ment—it was early June, and the soft air blew 
from the starlit streets without—Lucien’s reflec- 
tions were somewhat of this nature : 

“To-morrow I shall quit Baden. This watch- 
ing ot the games in the salons does me no-good. 
To-night I was on the verge of flinging my reso- 
lution to the winds, and forgetting the promise I 
made Andrée. And she—has not she, perhaps 
forgotten the love which prompted her to require 


this oath? Am I sure that she is yet constant? 
Ah, Lucien Champsey, do not begin the inven- 
tion of foolish excuses to justify the breaking of 
your promiso! If Andréa’s love be weak, let your 
honor remain strotig, I am decided upon quit- 
ting Baden to-morrow. The réttirn of the season 
may bring with it a score of my old associates— 
Lacordaire among the rest. Did not the old 
Countess B tell me yesterday that Julien 
had engaged apartments in this very building? 
Once more, then, I repeat to myself, ‘ Quit Baden 
to-morrow,’ ” 

His resolve made, Lucien arose from his seat 
by the window, and, in order that his departure 
for Paris might take place at an early hour on the 
following morning, retired for the night. 

When he awoke, after a perfectly dreamless and 
uninterrupted sleep, the sun was shining brightly 
in his chamber. Rising, a glance at his watch 
assured him that there was ample time to catch 
the first train for Paris. His toilet performed, 
and his portmanteau hastily packed, Lucien hap- 
pened to fix his eyes on the small table that stood 
by his bed. A handkerchief wrapped about some 
bulky material was resting there, unnoticed till 
now. 

* Careless,” he muttered, approaching the bun- 
die. “I have forgotten to pack the linen which 
the laundress probably brought here last even- 
ing during my absence. What right has a poor 
man to be so regardless of trifles ?” 

But as Lucien unclosed the handkerchief, which 
was knotted tightly about its contents, a sight 
met his astonished gaze which he will ever re- 
member—a sight that for a moment dazzled, con- 
founded and stupefied him with amazement. 

The handkerchief coniained what seemed an 
almost incalculable sum, in banknotes and golden 
louis d’or! 

Was he awake or dreaming? Lucien actually 
rubbed his eyes to settle this apparently vexed 
question. 

It was no dream. The banknotes were substan- 
tial paper, the louis d’or genuine metal. 

What mystery was this? He now remembered 
that, having dined yesterday with the Countess 
B——, and having been absent from his chamber 
during the whole afternoon, he had locked his 
door and taken the key with him; at night he had 
done the same, expecting to remain away from 
the hotel longer than he really did. How, then, 
had this money found its way into the apartment, 
setting aside the inexplicable motive that could 
have induced any one to place it there? He had 
slept not only with his door locked, but bolted 
also, as its present condition proved. Had the 
good-natured elves of whom he had read so often 
in German legends visited upon him, while sleep- 
ing, one of their benevolent miracles ? 

Finally, abandoning all conjecture relating to 
the origin of this money as useless in the extreme, 
Lucien did a very natural thing under the circum- 
stances ; he fell to counting it. 

The sum amounted, all told, to no less than 
twenty thousand louis! 

For the first time since his discovery the 
| thought of actually becoming rich through the 








| agency of this apparent miracle caused Lucien’s 
heart to throb fast with emotions of delight. 

**Can it be possible,” he exclaimed, “that 
Heaven has rewarded the faithful preservation of 
i my oath to Andrée? and at a time, too, when I 
was almost on the point of breaking it!” 

The words had not left his lips before two sharp 
knocks sounded at the door. Concealing the 
money in the handkerchief, Lucien went to an- 
swer the summons. 

His surprise was great on finding that his 
visitor was no less a person than Julien Lacord- 
aire. 

The marquis wore upon his usually good- 
natured face an expression of dignity and pride. 
Without noticing the hand of welcome which Lu- 
cien extended, he walked past him and seated 
himself at the further end of the chamber. Then, 
before Lucien had the opportunity to ask an ex- 
planation of his singular conduct, Lacordaire 
began: 

**I have come, De Champsey, at the request of 
Rochefort and D’Aubray, to seek of you some 
stated reason for your behavior last night. The 
direct eut which you gave all three of us when we 
approached for the purpose of shaking hands with 
you——” 

“My dear marquis,” interrupted Lucien, “I 
am ata loss to understand your meaning. On no 
occasion since my stay in Baden have I met either 
yourself, Rochefort or D’Aubray. This is un- 
doubtedly some absurd mistake— some ridiculous 
confusion of identity.” 

“You deny having met us at the Salon —— 
last evening!” cried Lacordaire, starting to his 
feet. 

** Positively,” answered Lucien, “I deny it.” 

* Really, viscount, this audacity confounds me.” 

**You mean, monsieur, to doubt my word?” 
Lucien’s blood was rising. 

“Doubt your word !” retorted the marquis, with 
a satirical smile. ‘‘Can I believe it against the 
evidence of my own senses ?” 

Lucien controlled himself, and said, as calmly 
as he was able: 

** Will you oblige me, marquis, by stating under 
what circumstances this meeting took place ?” 

“ Willingly,” was Lacordaire’s reply. “‘ The 
place was, as I have said, the Salon ——” 

“ The hour ?” ’ 

** Half-past eleven.” 

** Impossible !” exclaimed Lucien ; “ at that hour 
I was in bed an@asleep.” 

The marquis walked toward the window, pro- 
bably to conceal his rage at what seemed to him 
the most audacious of falsehoods. 

Continue, marquis,” said Lucien. ‘Can 
you inform me how J was dressed at the time of 
this meeting ?” 

** Precisely,” replied Lacordaire, “ in the same 
clothes which you now have on. But pshaw!” 
he cried, interrupting himself. ‘‘ How could you 
have forgotten? A man does not break the bank 








at rouge et noir without remembering it for the 
rest of his lifetime. Allow me, monsieur, to con- 
gratulate you upon the acquisition of twenty thou- 
sand louis—such, I believe, was your enormons 
winnings last night—and to take my departure, 
Henceforth our acquaintance will terminate, as 
you seem to desire.” 

The marquis moved toward the door. Lucien 
spring forward and seizedhis arm. 

“Tor Heaven's sake, Lacordaire, tell me that I 
am not mad or dreaming. You have mentioned 
the sum of twenty thousand louis—the very 
amount which I fcund yonder in the handkerchief 
upon my table when I awoke this morning !” 

“There is nothing strange in this,” said the 
marquis; “nor can I understand your agitation. 
It is the exact sum of money which, by the most 
extraordinary run of luck I have ever witnessed, 
you made last evening.” 

“But I swear to you by our old friendship, by 
everything sacred, that for a year past I have not 
touched a card, or staked a single sou upon any 
game of chance.” 

“*My dear fellow!” exclaimed the marquis, his 
face brightening after a moment’s reflection, “‘ I 
understand it all now ; the mystery is explained! 
Do you remember,” he went on, “ the visit we paid, 
two years ago, to my chateau in Brittany? Can 
you recall our heavy games of ecarle on one espe- 
cial evening? Have you forgotten how I was 
awakened by a noise in the chamber adjoining 
mine—the one which you occupied—at four o’clock 
in the morning, several hours after we had both 
retired for the night? Well, Lucien, what did I 
find there? Was it not yourself, seated at the 
same table which we had lately quitted, playing 
ecarle with an imaginary partner? And when I 
spoke to you, no notice was taken of my words ; 
you were sound asleep, Lucien, Have you for- 
gotten all this ?” 

“You mean——” stammered Lucien, in a be- 
wildered way. 

“TI mean that you were in the same somnambu- 
listic condition last night, beyond a doubt, my 
friend. The master-passion, against which you 
struggled successfully in your waking hours, 
gained the victory over you in sleep. There are 
stranger instances on record concerning sleep- 
walkers than even this, my dear Lacien ; but the 
marvelous luck which attended your play last 
night makes the whole affair difficult of credence. 
Were it not for my experience of your somnambu- 
lism at the chateau, I, for one, would doubt the 
matter strongly, I assure you.” 





Two weeks later an interview took place at the 
Hotel Grandinot, in Paris, between Lucien Champ- 
sey and his uncle. The words of the old count, 
at its conclusion, are all that it will be necessary 
to repeat. : 

“TI am satisfied, Lucien,” he said, warmly 
pressing the nephew’s hand, ‘‘ that you have now 
fairly reiinquished your life of dissipation and 
folly. As for the almost incredible accident by 
which three-quarters of your fortune have been 
restored to you, I can only congratulate you upon 
such unparalleled good luck, and give my consent 
to the marriage between Andrée and my nephew. 
I find that her love is deeper and more sincere 
than I at first believed ; this separation has filled 
Andrée’s spirits with a gloom and melancholy that 
threatens seriously to impair her health. It is 
useless for me to hold out longer—and, indeed, 
Lucien, I fee] that your reformation of life merits, 
as its reward, the hand of your cousin.” 

Not long after this recoaciliation between uncle 
and nephew, a brilliant wedding-reception took 
place at the Hotel Grandinot. 

At present, with the exception of an occasional 
visit to Paris during the winter months, the Vis- 
count de Champsey and his beautiful young wife 
pass their days at a chateau in Normandy, which 
constituted a part of Andrée’s bridal dower. Ru- 
mor says that they are a model of conjugal hap- 
piness; and if the world speaks correctly in this 
matter, we must agree that the old proverb, 
Lucky at cards, uplucky in love,” is not always 
to be considered an infallible axiom. 








THE CLOWN’S STORY. 


BY 8S. L. READING. 

WELL, you see, sir, it seems to be one of them 
things as won't wear out. It’s a thing as attracts 
children and grown people too—people with 
young ideas, you know ; and as it isn’t likely that 
children will wear out—I mean the custom of 
having children—why, it ain’t likely as circuses 
"ll ever go down. Why, how the old country peo- 
ple now talk about going up to London to see the 
sights ; why, what’s the thing they always reck- 
lects best? Why, isn’t it about going to “* Hash- 
ley’s”? To be sure it is; and some of ’em will 
talk to you for long enough about old Ducrow, and 
Madame Ducrow and her cream ponies, and about 
Miss Woolford pitching off the horse on to her 
head, and then about the fire, and Batty and 
Cook, and all the rest of it. And I don’t care, sum- 
mer or winter, wet or dry, whenever we go with 
our troupe into a country town, there is always 
an audience. 

Nothing takes like a circus ; and ours takes bet- 
ter than anybody’s, I can tell you. Iam only an 
understrapper now, you know; but the guvnor 
did the right thing by me, and of course I do the 
right thing by him. You see, we always make a 
good fuss in the shape of well-billing the places 
we are going to, for it doesn’t do to be stingy in 
that way, and the guvnor has some spicy affairs 
of rampagious horses, and wonderful jumping, 
and ali the colors that catch the eye; while for 
the shop-windows there’s some lithographs of the 
performing horse, or the helephant, or the Gutta- 
percha Bréthers tied in a human knot, while 
every oue who exhibits has a ticket for free admis- 
sion. 

But it’s a queer lifo, sir,and one not to be en- 
vied; only, you see, you must live; and whey 
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there’s a wife and some little ‘uns, why, of course 
they must live, too; and having been in the pro- 
fession all my life, why, I don’t seem as if I could 
do anything out. 

There, now, then, them’s two of mine coming in 
the ring now. First one’s eleven, and Vother’s 
nine. “The Pigmy Twisters ” we call “em in the 
bill, and they don’t do amiss for their size. Pitch 
a summerset easy, either of ’em, There they 
go, you see ; and after another year or two's ed- 
dication they’ll be a great help to the family, be- 
sides having a profession of their own, to make 
’em independent when they won’t stop in the nest 
anylonger. All they’ve got to do is to keep clear 
of their father’s accident, for, get a hip-joint put 
out as I did, and then the country doctor to say 
as it was a strain, and never try to put it in till it 
was too late—get in for an accident like that 
through treading on a piece of orange-peel and 
slipping when running for a jump, then, it’s a 
doer up for life, as with me. 

But it’s a queer life, sir. No rest, no comfort, 
no peace at all. Publie house always, and say, 
now, here’s to-day: Long distance to come, and 
we had to start early to get here in good time ; 
then there was to dress and take part in the pro- 
cession at one o’clock. Two o'clock, you know, 
was the morning performance. That was over 
about four; and then, of course, there was begin 
again at half-past seven. Ah! and nobody knows 
but them as has been to it, what being about in 
the cold, wet weather is—dressing and undressing 
in a canvas tent, with the wind cutting through, 
and then hopping over the mud to get into the 
damp ring, when you're ready to shiver as you 
slip about, if the weather has been very bad. 
Well, you get your part through, and then, in 
nine cases out of ten, what sort of a place have 
you to go into? Why, one where there’s uo rest 
for you on account of its being a busy night 
because of the circus, and the house full. So, 
p’r’aps you get an hour or two's sleep, p’r’aps not, 
according to circumstances, 

As for me, you know, I’m one of the tent men; 
for though one leg shorter than the other makes 
me limp a good deal, I’m strong, you know, and 
my job is to see the tent up. You've noticed us 
strike it as fast as ever we can as soon as the per- 
formance is nearly over ; dropping the outside, 
and taking down the cloth curtains that divide 
the sixpences from the shillings. Well, there’s a 
deal to do over that, I can tell you; for look at 
the weight of the great tent, and its pole and 
ropes ; besides which it’s most always wet, and 
ever so much heavier than ifit was dry. I think 
sometimes as we have least rest of any one; but 
then we take it in turns, and sleep in the wagon 
going from town to town, and that’s very refresh- 
ing, when once you get used toit. At first, you 
know, it’s decidedly rheumatic, and makes you 
very queer; but you soon get used to it, and I 
can stand anything now in the slape of wet and 
cold. The women feel it worse, poor things, but 
they seldom grumble, and puts up with every- 
thing most patient—no matter what it is; and 
they have some hard times of it when the 
weather's bad. 

You people come to see and be amused, and 
we've got to amuse you. Fancy, then, being the 
clown and coming on with a bad toothache, or a 
violent cold in the chest, or racked so with rheu- 
matic pains that every moment’s agony. Just 
fancy all that, in a cold spring time, which is the 
time when you feel the cold most. But, there, 
you can’t fancy it, you people who always have 
comfortable homes and fires in ‘em. I can, 
though, ah! and realize it, too, for I’ve been 
through it all, I begun life with my father in a 
circus as used to go round to the fairs, Greenwich 
and Camberwell, and the rest of ’em; set up 
aside of old Richardson’s, we used—between them 
and Jingle’s; while Wombell’s used to be t’other 
end. Little bit of a chap I was then in tights, and 
a bit of paint on each chalked cheek, to make me 
look like a clown ; and then I never knew what it 
was to be afraid, while he took me up on one of 
the old piebald horses, and held me on his shoul- 
der, or under his arm, or stood me on his head, or 
out at full length upon his hand, and me all the 
time with my little arms folded and standing as 
stiff as a rod. 

Do anything he would with me, I never flinched. 
Used to like it and think it fine fun, feeling all the 
while as old and deep as could be, while I quite 
looked down on boys double my age. Then I was 
regularly drilled into the life, you know, working 
hard every day at the rehearsals—and very hard 
work it is. I’ve done almost everything, from the 
horse work to the trapeze. I’ve turned summer- 
sets over five horses, and gone through the air 
like a ball almost. I got well on with the tight- 
rope, and have walked up a rope toa place a hun- 
dred feet high, while the fireworks have been fizz- 
ing and sputtering round me, for I always had a 
good nerve, and never felt afraid of anything - 
while, though I never got to be a regular crack at 
any one thing, I was a sure card, and a useful man 
to s manager; for, if I warn’t a star, I nover 
missed my tip. 1 could always be sure of an en- 
gagement, and a pretty good salary; and what 
followed? Why, what always follows ?—why, I 
must take a fancy to one of our lady riders at Pan- 
i Classical Cirque National, and get mar- 


Now, you know, most people when they fall in 
love, do it by taking a fancy to a face. Well, that’s 
natural, p’r'aps, but I dida’t, for I took a fancy to 
my wile’s way of doing the scarf trick on horse- 
back. I dare say you know what I mean—when 
they makes a bit of muslin float over them, and 
ail that@ort of thing, Well, it struck me one day 
as the girl who was so clever at that, and was al- 
ways quiet at rehearsing, and never stood any 
chaffing, could be clever at other things, and I 
said to myself, “That's a settler ; if she'll have 
me, Pll have she.” And very next night, when 
we were going through the ‘‘ Flying Indians ”—a 
piece on two horses, you know, that we’d done 
dozens of times before in a quiet, business way— 
I'd got to gallop atter her horse while she was pre- 





tending to flee from me, and me of course done up 
in style with feathers and so on. 

Then, when her horse was so ewift I couldn't 
ketch her, I makes a lot of dumb motions, and 
shies my tomahawk at her horse, which begins 
to halt and then limp, when I close up and pass 
my arm round her and bring her on to my horse, 
she pretending to resist ; and as she stands going 
round backward, she bangs away as I hold her. 

Well, being a very pretty thing if it is well done, 
people was all very attentive one night, the one 
that came after I'd made up my mind; and we’d 
got to the part where I'd killed her horse, and it 
was lying in the middle of the ring, when, the 
music playing so that no one could hear what I 
said, I says: 

** Mary, dear”—her name on the bill was Mad- 
emoiselle Marioni—‘*t Mary, dear,” I says, “‘ make 
that real.” 

**What?” she says. 

**Let’s make this real,” I says; and then out 
loud, *‘On, horse!” 

*‘Don’t talk nonsense,” she says. ‘Put your 
arm a little more around my waist—I'm slip- 
ping.” 

“T was just going to, darling,” I said. ‘You 
shan’t slip. I’ll support you.” 5 

All this time, of course, she was hanging away 
from me, as if in a rage of fear ; but when I said 
**T'll support you,” she half laughed, and said: 

** You won’t like to—I eat so much.” 
“Try me,” I said. “I’m in earnest, and I mean 

Mind your balance.” 

“Don’t, please,” she says then, and I quite 
started to hear how pitifully she spoke. 

** Well, I won’t,” I says, ‘dear, only let’s make 
it real.” 

** Well,” she says, saucily, ‘‘I will make it real,” 
and she hung away from me fiercer than ever, just 
like a wild Indian maid, while the people clapped 
again. 

And she did make it real, for I found the tongue 
to say so much, that that piece was acted real right 
through; and when at last it came to her coming 
round and resting her arm on my shoulder, and 
me with my arm round her waist, holding her 
right up, and all the time flourishing my bow in 
the other, while the horse went as hard as he 
could, I felt so happy and so satisfied with one or 
two words that had never been said to me before, 
that I finished the piece off with what I mean to 
say was a real touch of nature. I drew her a lit- 
tle closer to me, and kissed her, regularly bring. 
ing down the house, 


As we went off, there was Mary’s father, who 
did the sword trick and the rings ; Fo-To-Li-No 
his name was on the bill, because he was a Chi- 
nese in the profession, though we always called 
him by his proper name, Bodger Dodd. Well, 
there was Mary’s father waiting with shawl and 
her goloshes; and he says to me, very fierce : 

“You're nation fast, Tom French. I never see 
that last bit in the Flying Indians afore.” 

“No more didn’t I, old man,” I says, slapping 
him on the shoulder; “‘ but we’re going to make 
it real.” 

The old man and I had it over that night—over 
some stout and oysters, and Mary was there, 
looking as blushing and sweet as a girl could 
look ; and, a month after, sir, we made it real, 
very much to our manager's disgust, for I wouldn’t 
let Mary go into the ring any more after putting 
her finger into the little one I bought her: and 
she had lodgings at Camberwell, and we were 
very happy for six years, all the time I could be at 
home; and then, after a month’s trip, I got back 
one day to find her old father there, for he’d joined 
another troupe, and the old chap had got the news 
before I did, and he shook hands with me, and 
then broke down crying like a little child, 

But I conldn’t cry; I couldn’t believe it, I 
couldn’t think that it was real as all this—that she 
was gone—gone forever, It seemed something I 
couldn’t understand, though they told me again 
and again as she was dead, and had been put in 
the cold ground two days before, 

At last, though, it all seemed to come home to 
me, and I sat there, I think, for three days, doing 
nething hardly but look at the three little ones 
that were left to me, but at the end of those three 
days my manager came to hunt me up, and took 
me back with him in a cab, and he always was a 
trump to me, though I was never the same man 
again, while p’r’apsit was all forthe best that poor 
Mary went, for it saved her many a heartache, 
and no end of poverty. 

It was about a year after she died that I was 
doing clown for the trip, making faces and saying 
the same funny things over and over again, night 
after night, when, while I was doing half-a-dozen 
summersets running, I put one foot on a piece of 
orange-peel. 

I can’t tell you anything more about it, sir, only 
that I left that town a cripple. I get soft if I 
think much about it, for I'm afraid I was very 
proud of what I was as a man. 

It’s a dangerous life, sir, but in the struggle for 
a living @ man must run risks, and besides, you've 
your risks in all trades. But really, you know, 
there’s a fatal accident in half of the feats and 
scenes as you folks pay your money to see in a 
circus ; though we take so much care and prac- 
tice so hard that we generally keep the accidents 
at a distance. 

Only one more scene after the elephant comes 
off, carrying his tub, sir, and then down tent, 
and a bit of sleep and be off. Strange life, ain't 
it, sir? Artificial, too; but there's a real side to 
it; and, there, did you hear ‘that? that’s one of 
my boys calling me. There he is, peeping round 
the corner, and giving me the cue in a loud whis- 
per. “Father,” he says; ah! and I like the 
sound of that word—secms to warm up one’s 
heart ; but there’s always a corner that I keep for 
the recollection of one thing: and that is, Having 
it Real! 


it. 





Srymovr’s prescription to save the Constitu- 
tion—keep out of the draft, 





Home for Destitute and Starving D6gs, Hol- 
lingsworth Street, Islington, Engiand. 


Tue lost and starving creatures of the canine 
species astray in the streets of London have a comfort- 
able house of accommodation to go to, if they only 
kuew it, With a view to assist them, unless they be 
very sad dogs indeed, we would direct them to Hoilinge- 
worth street, Islington; but it is suich an out-of-the-way 
place that even an intel'igent and inquiring biped 
might have some difficul’y in finding it. In a maze of 
obscure, shabby-fespectable little streets north of 
Barnsbury and near Holloway road, within half a mile 
of the Highbury road station of the North London 
ruilway, is a recess formerly called Marriott grove, pow 
guarded by wide green gates, which bear the inserip- 
tions, “Refuge and Temporary Home for Lost and 
Starving Dogs: No Admittance except on Business.” 
For the information snd warning of dogs who have 
learnt to read, this notice might have been accompa- 
nied with a quotation from Dante; but it is only appli- 
cable, for reasons that will be mentioned, to worthless 
curs whose owners are not likely to call for them. 
“Lasciate ogni speranza, voi che evtrate!” which sig- 
nifies, as every Italian grayhound is aware, “ Put your 
tails between your legs, and make up your minds to be 
hanged!” The animal who rings the bell and walks 
into this abode of a discriminating benevolence, will 
find himeelf in a spacicus paved courtyard adjoining a 
small enclosed patch of dingy grass that mi-ht pass for 
a town paddock. A range of sheis with loits above 
them full of straw, the approach to which is defended 
by a light railing, contains the several wards available 
for casual four-footed tramps, who are not required, we 
believe, to say what parish they belong to. The euper- 
intendent, Mr. James Pavitt, isa kind man to dogs, and 
will make them happy without esking them many ques- 
tions. He is always to be tound in his cottage at the 
left hand extremity of the range of buildings. 

Good beds are provided in the snug compartments, 
separated from each other by lath partitions, where the 
different classes of canine applicants find suitable 
lodging. They are well fed, and freely allowed to 
amuse themselves by conversation or by any innocent 
games and pastimes agreeable to their taste and capa- 
city; and if they “delight to bark and bite,” there is 
no rule against it; but they cannot bite each other, and 
the keeper will take care not to let them bite him. 

It is not perhaps generally known, since many foolish 
persons will pamper their unhappy pu7s and spaniels 
and Skye terriers with the regular number of five 
meals a day expected by themselves and thcir fashion- 
able domestics, that a dog ought to be fed but once in 
the twenty-four hours, and then to eat his fill. Such is 
the ordinary dietetic practice, with regard at least to 
adult dogs of a robust species, at the Institution. They 
have plenty of meat, and p'enty of time to digest it, 
which 1s the best law of health for dog or man, and the 
surest way of defying the doctor. 

In case, however, of any disease which nature alone 
does not cure being found among the inmates of this 
hospitable retreat, Mr. Pavitt has some skill in veter- 
inary medicine, and is an atientive nurse. He is also, 
in extreme need, a beneficent executioner; for, as was 
hinted above, there are some dogs whose life is of no 
value to themselves or to anybody else. When a fellow 
of this good-for-nothing description has enjoyed the 
bounty of so liberal an institution more than a fort- 
night without paying for it, being in fact, a pauper, and 
having no master to reclaim or employ him, then he is 
gently invited to retire trom existence; for human 
science has invented several easy and paiuless devices 
to relieve an unlucky dog of the burden of his mortality, 
cheaper than permitting him “to eat his own bead off.” 

According to a printed placard hung up in sight of all 
the dogs, the weekly payment for boarding a mastiff ora 
Newfoundland is four shillines; for a grayhound, 
pointer, or setter, it is three shillings; for a terrier or 
small spaniel, two shillings, and the same fora mongrel 
puppy, whelp, or cur of low degree. 

It is worthy of observation that, by this official scale 
of charges, it costs as much to keep a dog in London as 
to keep achild. There are people in London, and even 
women—or rather ladies, not women—who are not 
ashamed to say they like dogs better than children, 
Neither the children nor the dogs like them, and the 
men like them least of all. But few persons will find 
fault with the man or woman who, after fulfilling the 
duties of true human benevolence and kindly affection 
toward buman beings, would expend the surplus of 
those feelmgs on a favorite doz. Any dog which has 
been at the “‘Home” unclaimed a torinight, may be 
chosen and taxen by any visitor, on payment ot a mo- 
derate donation, which must bear some proportion to 
the estimated value of the animal though tar beneath 
its price if sold. But the person who gets a dog on these 
easy terms is required to sign » promise that he will 
give it up to the lawful owner, if required, on repay- 
ment of the donation and payment of the expense of 
keep. Such are the rules and ordiuvances of this singu- 
lar institution. It is conducted on principles of tolera- 
tion end liberality, since “no dog is to be refused ad- 
mittance,” whatever be his race, his social rank, or his 
religious creed. 

The “Home” was tounded in 1860, by a philanthro- 
pic lady of a ripe old age, and is supported by a corpo- 
ration or body of eubscribers, like all other London 
charities. : 








The Late Hon. Thomas H. Seymour, . Ex- 
Governor of Connecticut. 


Tuomas H. Sermovur, ex-Governor of Con- 
necticut, died at his residence in Harttord, Conn., on 
Thursday evening, September 34, of typboid fever. 
(The deceased was born in Hartford, in 1808, and was 
‘consequently in the sixty-first year of his age. His 
early education, was carefully attended to, and when 
he arrived at proper years he was sent to the Military 
Academy at Middletown, where he pursued his studies 
with much energy and displayed considerable ability. 
After leaving the academy, he remained at home fora 
short time, and then commenced the practice of law, 
for which profession he exhibited an early predilec- 
tion. Asa lawyer he was quite successful, and realized 
a handsome income from the practice of the profession 
which he selected to follow. Desiring to satisfy an in- 
clination for journalistic fame, he attached himself to 
one of the leading papers of bis State, and his literary 
abilities, togethér with his close observation of passing 
events, enabled him in a comparatively short time to 
fill the editorial chair—a position which he occupied 
with much honor and profit to himself and those in- 
terested in the publication of the paper. 

The acquaintances which he tormed among men of 
all classes, and the popularity which he won for him- 
self by his genial and warm disposition, associated with 
a@ionging for political fame, induced him to become a 
candidate for Congressional honors. He sccordingly 
entered the political arena... His friends worked hard 
for him, and rucceeded in securing the prize be sought. 
This was in 1843. He continued in office during the 


whole term, and was slweys noted for his industry 





while in the Honse, in the discharge of any duty that 
fell to his share. 

Desiring a more active life, he went to Mexico is 
1846, as Major of the New England regiment, and after 
the fall of Colonel Ransom, assumed its eommand, 
With General scott he was present at the operations 
before the city of Mexico. At the battle of Chepultepec, 
on the 13th of September, 1847, he bighly distinguished 
himself, and was promoted for gallamt and meritorious 
conduct. This was alike a compliment to his prowess 
as well as to his coolness on that memorable day. Hav- 
ing teturned to his native State, he again entered into 
political hfe. 

Ia 1850 he became a candidate for the first position of 
the people of his State on the Democratic ticket. The 
canvass was well contested on all sides. The resources 
of ail parties were brought into requisition to secure 
the shécess of their favorite nominees. Nothing was 
left undone, ahd at one time it was thought doubtful 
for the democratic candidate; but victory perched upon 
the banner of Seymour, and he was elected to the Gu- 
bernatorial chair. This office he held for three succes- 
sive terms. Atter President Pierce was elected Chief 
Magistrate of the nation be appointed Mr. Seymour as 
Minister to Russia, On his return from Europe he 
engaged in the politics of his State, and worked very 
laboriously for the success of the Democratic payty. He 
became a candidate for Governor in 1865, but was de- 
teated for the office. 

The private life of Governor Thomas Seymour was 
one that added honor to his public career, and found 
an ample and fitting reward in a large circle of friends 
and admirers, 

The ftineral ceremonies took place in Hartford on 
Monday, September 7th. Despite the cloudy skies, the 
streets were throtige@ by strangers, who came on the 
early trains from every tietghboring town. Flags wer® 
displayed at half-mast on thé public and many private 
buildings, and many stores and rési@ences were draped 
in mourning. Services were held af the residence of 
the deceased ex-Governor at 11 o’elock, 4. M., by the 
Knighis Templars, after which the body was borne by 
them to Christ’s Church, where it lay in sta‘e until 2 
o’clock, and was visited by thousands. The rsmains 
was enclosed in a heavy rosewcod casket, covered with 
black cloth with silver trimmings. 

The body was plainly attired in black, and near it 
was the ex-Governor’s sword, while on the left breast 
rested the Masonic jewel of his order, but a few months 
ago presented by his brother Masons. For over two 
hours the throng moved past the coffin to take a last 
look at the face of the honored dead. The features 
retained a life-like expression, and had tittle of the 
appearance of death. A little after 2 o’clock, the ser- 
vices at the church were beld, after which the proces- 
sion was formed, consisting in part of three military 
companies, with bands, Knights Templars from Hart- 
ford, New Haven, and Springfield, with bands, Masonia 
Lodges, Governor English and staff, Judges and Clerks 
of the State Courts, end members of the Bar and City 
Government, Irish and German civic societies, and 
others, making a column about a mile in length. The 
remains were interred at Cedar H'll Cemetery. 








Stereoscopic Effects in Oil Paintings. 


An English artist has been making experi- 
ments in oil colcrs, with the view of giving a relief to 
objects in his pictures equal to that produced by the 
stereoscope. Tbe London Herald says: 

“As imitations of nature, his pictures are certainly 
remarkable; more especially in respect to light and 
shade he has shown that it is possible to realize the 
most subtie transitions, while the most delicate of re- 
flected lights do not escape his vigilance. In a group of 
highbred horses, whose glossy coats shine with daz- 
zling splendor in the day sun, he has found a good 
subject to illustrate his new style ot art. If the object 
of painting be to cheat the senses by passing off the 
picture for the reality, we can quite conceive that Mr. 
Bott cou’d go a long way in producing such results, for 
he has shown that he can impart unusual roundness 
and relief to his forms even as we see them relieved in 
the stereoscope. But grave authorities on art matters 
bave decided that this perfection of imitation is not the 
true aim of painting; but on the contrary, that the pen- 
cil should be taught to reject minor det.:ila, which de- 
tract from the great whole which a composition should 
always assume; that the ter should depict what he 
beholds in the mirror of the imagination, rather than 
make a minute transcript of objects as they appear to 
keen, critical eyes. Painting is a creative art, Genius 

often realize, by a few strokes of the pencil, ideas 
and effects full of pathos and dramatic power, which 
the mere imitator could not rival by excessive labor. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Bott’s system of a would be 
of e tent use to the —— %, g@ bim in 
the true form and character » The painter 
who begias by a ends by being vague. Mr. 
Boti’s method of study would lead to trathtulness, and, 
therefore, regarded as a means, as an exercise, might 
be recommended to the young. It must, however, 
always be understood that a Denner-like fidelity and a 
stercoscopic-like relief are not regarded as beauties by 
those who have thought much and written much about 
the great art of painting.” 











A cornREsPonDENT, writing from the White 


Mountains, explains how a masked ball was improvised 
by the guests ut one of the hotels: ‘The problem—to 
borrow the style of ‘Foul Play ’—is to have a mas- 
querade ball in a hote! in the midst of the White Moun- 
tains, where there are no masks or costumes witbin a 
thousand leagues, more or less. The solution is at 
once simple and satisfactory.* The ladies doff their 
crinoline and array themselves in white sheets, with 
white masks made of linen, and head-dresses of pocket- 
handkerchiefs. The gentlemen become goblins by 
putting on masks of black cambric and lacies’ water- 

root cloaks, with the hoods drawn well over the bead. 

n this garb the ball was opened, and the effect was in 
the highest degree novel and striking. The disguise 
was complete, and not only was it next to impossible to 
discover one’s nearest triend, but the similarity of the 
ghosts was so great, that, if one engaced a partner for s 
dance ahead and then lost sight of her, it was no easy 
matier to find her again. The dress of the gentlemen 
did not in the least suggest Mr. Jefferson Davis trying 
to escape from his captors, as might be supposed, but 
was really weird and ghostly enough to fa rly match 
the costume of the ladies. When this sprightly com- 
pany of sprites marched about the hall, I could think 
of nothing’ but the incantation scene in ‘Robert le 
Diabie,’ although the effect was ludicrous, I need not 
speak of the pleasure of the dance, but there were some 
witches there from whom not even Tam O’Shanter 
would have fled. Of course these disguises were taken 
off after a time, and then some very curious mistakes 
were discovered, and many s found that they 
were not so acute as they had supposed.. ‘Uncarthiy 
music was furnished by the Gorham Band,’ to use the 
language of @ bulletin posted beforehand in the entry 
of the house, and to copy further from the same doca- 
ment, the ghosts vanisued at cock-crow. It must be 
said, however, that the cock crew at a somewhat earlier 
hour thae those noisy fowls used to do in the time of 
Hamlet the Dane, tor the air of Gorham is not favora- 
ble to dissipation, and the breakfast-beil 
rings here at an hour which would horrify editors of 
morping newspapers. To conclude, in a word, the 
Poantom Ball was pronounced ep upqualified suecess, 
and a yery pleasant novelty,” 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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SPRINGFIBLD CLUB FAIR, SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—VIEW OF THE GROUND DURING THE BACES, SEPT. 10rH.—FROM A SKETCH BY FRANK BOLLES,—SEE PAGE 27. 
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THE STAR AND THE WATER-LILY. 


A svar looked down at even 
Where earth in ber beauty slept, 

And over her breast, like a blessing given, 
The breath of the night breeze crept, 

And light shone out from the perfect heaven, 
And smiled where the dewdrops wept. 


The star sent down a ray, 
A bright uncertain beam, 

That fled from heaven, away, away, 
And fell in a glassy stream— 

And the star gazed there where its image lay, 
Ob, dim as a distant dream. 


Its lover-star was bright, 
And its kin beyond compare, 
But it turned its face from their nearer light, 
To the streamiet that seemed so fair, 
And dreamed and dreamed through the long, 
long night 
On its image reflected there ; 


Till the beauty erst it had 
Paled out from the skies above, 

And its pure star-lover, erewhile so glad, 
With a kindred sorrow strove ; 

For he saw that its heart grew sick and sad 
With the weight of an earthly love. 


And he said—“ The stream is clear, 
But clearer thy native sky ;” 
And he sighed—‘ That image seems fair and 
near, 
But thy star-love is yet more nigh ;” 
He wept—‘“‘ Oh, live in thy beauty here, 
Nor look upon earth—to die |!” 


Alas !—for it would not mark, 
But turned with a weary woe, 

And fainter, fainter, a trembling spark, 
It bung o’er the depths below— 

Then fell—and its place in the heaven was dark 
By the spirit that loved it so. 


But ever at night, from the cold wet wave, 
It looked to the skies afar, 

To gaze on the light that the heaven gave, 
And mourn for its lover-star— 

For the stars that fall to an earthly grave 
The souls of the lilies are. 








AMONG SHARPS. 


In February, last year, I came to London for the 
day, on business which took me into the city. 
Having accomplished the purpose of my visit 
more quickly than I expected, I was strolling lei- 
surely along St. Paul’s Churchyard, with the view 
of working my way into the Strand. The time of 
day was something after twelve at noon, and of all 
the busy stream of people that flowed cityward or 
ebbed past me, it seemed that I was the only 
loiterer. A man, however, walking nearly as 
slowly as I, secing me smoking as he passed, at 
last stopped and asked me for a light. I gave him 
amatch. He fell back a little out of the stream of 
traffic into the shelter of a shop-window corner, 
to light his cigar in peace. He was a short man 
about six and thirty, with brown beard and whis- 
kers, face a trifle marked with small-pox, well- 
dressed, of gentlemanly appearance, and spoke 
with a strong (indeed, much too strong) American 
twang. 

As I continued my stroll I soon became aware 
that I was followed by this gentleman. The 
slower I walked, the slower he walked. It is not 
comfortable to, be followed—so I pulled up to let 
him pass, Instead of doing so, he no sooner came 
up with me, than he pulled up too. 

He set his head just a thought out of the per- 
pendicular, and looking me full in the face, said, 
“ Guess this isa tall city? Rather tangled to get 
about in, though? Now, it gin’t like Philadelphy, 
where our critters knew what they was going at 
before they begun to build, and ruled all the 
streets straight ahead in right lines. No, sir.” 

“No?” I said curtly, and was moving on. 

“No, sir,” he continued, walking by my side, 
* and its useless for a stranger in yure city to give 
his mind to going anywhere, for he ain’t likely to 
get there. Now, if it ain't re-ude of a stranger 
asking it, because he is a stranger (and we know 
how to treat strangers in our country, sir), where 
air yeu going to? Happen yeu can put me in the 
way where I’m goin’ to.” 

“I am making for the Strand,” I said ; “if your 
way lies in that direction, I can show it you; if 
not, I can tell you how to find it.” 

“Just where I’m castin’ about to get to,” he 
returned; “‘my moorins is at a hotel opposite 
Somerset House, and as soon as I get into the 
Strand, I can fix myself right up. So Ill just 
couple on to you.” 

I allowed him to doso, I hinted that I had no 
wish to show discourtesy to a citizen of that great 
nation to which he belonged. My companion had 
plenty to say. He rattied on about the States 
being this and the States being that, so that it was 
needless for me to do any more talking than an 
occasional interjection of surprise or satisfaction, 
each of which was acknowledged with a Yes, sir, 
or a No, sir, completely final. He told me he had 
only been in England for a fortnight—just taken 
a run over to see the old country—and should be 
back in Noo York again in a couple of months, 

When we had passed through Temple Bar, I 
told him he could be in no further doubt as to his 
way, since he was now in the Strand. 

“I'm considerable obliged,” he said. “I'll do as 
much for you when you come to Noo York. But 
you ain’t goin’ to part company like that ?” 

I had freed my arm and held out my hand to 
wish him good-morning. 

“You'll just do a spell ?” he continued. 

“A what?” said IL, 

“Du I not make myself clear to the British in- 
tellect? Reckon you ui liquor?” 

No, I reckoned I had rather be excused. 

“ Wal,” he said, chewing his cigar so that it as- 
eumed a rotary motion, and its point described a 
circle over his face. “ Wal, sir, it’s a custom we 





hev in our country, and we think it rather scaly 
manners to refuse. Reckon you Britishers do not 
think it scaly to slight a friend’s hospitality in the 
street. We du.” 

As he persisted in regarding my refusal almost 
in the light of a personal insult, and would not 
listen to any explanation that we do not regard the 
declining of “drinks” in a similar light is our 
own country, I yielded the point. 

We retraced our steps a short distance and 
entered a wine store, on the city side of Temple 
Bar, a very respectable place, where wines are 
drawn from the wood. Small round marble 
tables and light chairs are dispersed about the 
shop for the convenience of customers. Here my 
companion compounded a drink of soda water 
and gin and lemon and ginger, of which he 
wished me to partake. I declined the mixture, 
and took a glass of sherry. We might have sat 
five minutes, when a tall and important-looking 
personage lounged into the wine-shop. As he 
entered, he cast asupercilious look upon all the 
occupants of the tables; then, raising his head, 
he removed his cigar and emitted a long column 
of smoke from his lips as a contemptuous verdict 
of lo!ty disapproval on the society he had joined. 
He was well-dressed—irreproachably, so far as 
the quality and cut of his clothes were concerned : 
but they seemed to assert that conscious inde- 
pendence of their wearer that new clothes will 
assert over a person who has been up all night. 
His black hair and small mustache were scru- 
pulously well-arranged, but his eyes blinked in 
the daylight, seemingly for want of a night’s 
rest. 

He sauntered up to our table and emitted 
another superior column of smoke over our heads. 

“Know this swell?” my Yankee friend whis- 
pered. 

I shook my head. 

“Thought ho might be a member of yure 
Congress, or a tailor’s advertisement, or some 
otner nob.” 

There was a spare chair at our table, and the 
person thus irreverently alluded to, after some 
time spent in mentally estimating the relative 
merits of the other vacant chairs, appeared to 
prevail on himself to take it and sit down. 

“Spree, last night,” he condescended to say 
presently, Champagne supper and things till all 
was blue.” 

“Very pretty tipple,” said my American friend. 

““Ya-as. Then coming home with some fellahs, 
we saw a Hansom waiting outside a doctor’s door, 
and we chained the man’s cab to an iron post.” 

**Man cuss much ?” 

“Bay Jove, ya’as. Doctor damning the cab- 
man and swearing he should be late, cabby 
cutting into his horse like forty thousand, and 
couldn’t tell what was up.” 

‘Will yeu liquor?” inquired my American 
friend. 

“No; ’pon m’ word, you know—you'll allow me. 
Waiter, bottle of champagne!” 

“Wal, reckon, I’m not particular, so as we du 
liquor. (Original Champagne Charlie,” the 
American whispered to me). 

The swell put his hand in his breast-pocket and 
carelessly drew out a roll of notes, one of which 
he changed to pay tor the champagne, 

My American friend nudged me and raised his 
eyebrows, 

** You'll excuse me, stranger,” he said, “ but if 
I was in yu’re place I would take care of those 
notes and not keep ’em in a breast-pocket, nor yet 
flash ’em about.” 

Oh,” said the swell, “I always carry them 
80.” 

‘Then, maybe you don’t live in London, sir ?” 

“Oh, bay Jove, no. The fact is, my uncle has 
lately died and left me a fine property down in 
Essex, and till the lawyers have settied up, I came 
to have a flutter in town.” 

“Then yeu'll excuse me once again, but if I was 
in yu’re place I wouldn’t flutter my notes,” and 
the American appealed to me for justification. 
“Ye see yeu never know what company yeu may 
be in.” 

I thought J knew what company J was in, but 
I didn’t say so. 

“Aw! for that matter,” said the swell, ‘‘ I know 
I am always safe in the company of gentlemen.” 

“That's correct. But heow do yeu tell a gen- 
tleman from a coon?” 

“ Well, I think a man’s a gentleman—aw—if 
he’s got money in his pocket.” 

“ Happen you're right. But heow much money 
must a man have in his pocket to prove hima 
gentleman ?” 

“Nothing less than five pund,” said the swell. 

“Wal, I dunno. But for my part, I shouldn't 
like yeu to think yeu were talkin’ with any one 
but a gentleman, as far as I’m concerned,” and 
my American friend produced his purse, 

“Aw,” said the swell, before he opened it, 
“bay Jove, I'll bet you a new hat, you haven't 
got five pund in your purse.” 

‘Done with yeu!” said my esteemed friend. _ 

And on exhibiting his purse, he showed nearly 
thirty sovereigns, as well as I could judge. 

“ Aw, then I've lost, and I owe youa hat. Aw, 
here is my card.” 

He handed it to us both. Frederick Church, 
Esquire. 

I was impressed with the notion that the faces 
of both these men were somehow familiar to me. 

The American nudged me again, and bestowed 
upon me an encouraging wink. 

“Reckon now yeu won’t bet my friend here he 
hasn’t got five sovereigns about bim ?” 

He nudged me again. 

“Ya’as, I will,” said Mr. Church, langnidly. 
“T often do it fora lark. Iam generally about 
right twice out of three times.” 

I said that I didn’t bet. 

“Aw, well some peopie don’t. I wouldn’t per- 
suade anybody, 'm sure. Sure to lose in the long 
run. Bay Jove, {| know J do. But just for the 
sport of the thing, I don’t mind standing a new 
hatif you've got five pund about you. Your friend 





shall bea witness. It’s all right, you know, among 
gentlemen.” 

I produced my purse. It contained about seven 
pounds in gold and silver, I also had about me 
a gold watch and chain, a rinz or two, and a shirt 
pin. I observed just the faintest sign of an in- 
terchange of intelligence between my compan- 
ions. 

* Ah, lost again,” Mr. Church remarked ; “ well, 
can’t be helped. Another bottle of champagne.” 

This bottle my American friend insisted on pay- 
ing for. I drank very little. 

** Really, you know,” Mr. Church remarked 
over the new bottle, ‘** most singular thing—aw— 
three fellahs, perfect strangers, should meet like 
this—and all of us strange to London, Bay Jove, 
You're from the North (I had told them so, which 
was true), ['m from the East, and our friend and 
American brother, aw, if I may call him so, is 
from the West. Tell you what. As soon as ever 
the lawyers have done up my business, you shall 
both come down to my place in Essex and see me. 
Jolly good welcome, and deuced good shooting. 
You shoot, of course ?” 

**Sheute! Wal, a smali piece. I was lieutenant 
in General Sherman’s army for three yeeres, and 
very pretty sheutin’ we had. Concleude yeu mean 
rifle sheutin’ ?” 

“Oh, no; shooting game,” Mr. Church ex- 
plained. 

**Yeu don’t du rifle sheutin’, then ?” 

Bay Jove, no. I only shoot pheasants and 
partridges, and all that sort of thing.” 

* Reckon yu’re a good shot, perhaps?” 

**No, nothing uncommon.” 

** Wal, how many times d’yu concleude yu’d hit 
the bull’s-eye out of twenty with a rifle ?” 

“Oh, aw, [ suppose sixteen,” said Mr. Church. 

*Bet yeu ten dollars yeu don’t hit it fourteen.” 

* Done.” 

‘Very good, sir. 
umpire.” 

This was I, 

“Oh, no; hang it. He's a friend of yours— 
that’s not fair. Have the landlord.” 

Thus Mr. Church, 

The American explained that the landlord could 
not leave his business, and that I was only an ac- 
quaintance of half an hour, and could not be pre- 
judiced either way. So, with some apparent re- 
luctance, Mr. Church consented. 

The next thing was, where should we go “ to 
sheute off the affair,” as my American friend put 
it. “I know there’s a place Westminster way,” 
he said. ‘I know there is, ’cause the volunteers 
sheute there.” 

I told him no; the volunteers did not shoot at 
Westminster, but only paraded. 

**T mean a gallery,” he said. I know I hada 
sheute there with one or tew volunteers last 
week; but I couldn’t find the place again.” 

Call a cab,” suggested Church. “ Cabby ‘ll 
be sure to know.” 

** Where to, sir?” the cabman asked Churéh, 

** Westminster Palace Hotel,” he replied. 

I was in a cab with two men whose object was 
to rob me, and I was being driven whither they 
directed. However, I was not going to be cowed 
at riding alone with two thieves through the 
crowded London streets in broad day, and I was 
bent on disappointing them. As we rode on, they 
pretended ignorance of the various buildings we 
passed. I pointed out Somerset House, the Char- 
ing Cross Hotel, National Gallery, Whitehall, etc. 

Arrived at Westminster, Mr. Church dismissed 
the cab. We could walk the rest of the way, he 
said, and the cabman had told him where the 
shooting-gallery was. The two walked one on 
either side of ne. We came to a dirty back street 
immediately behind the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, down that, and to the right—a dirtier 
street still. I said this was a strange situation 
for a shooting gallery. ‘ It was all right when you 
got there,” Mr. Church said; “it was kept very 
snug.” 

At the lower end of this street, I was not at all 
ill pleased to see a policeman talking to a woman. 
I tried my utmost to catch his eye as we passed, 
but without success. We turned down a third 
street of slimy houses, with here and there the 
filthy red curtain of a low public-house. Sharp 
round the corner into a blind alley. A dank 
greasy brick wall blocked the other end of the 
place, so I knew we had reached our destination. 
Scarcely more than one of the dilapidated wooden 
houses in the alley showed outward signs of 
being tenanted; decayed shutters were nailed up 
to the windows; the whole frontage was 
smothered in filth and grime. The most vi!lain- 
ous-looking public-house I ever set my eyes on 
was the last house but one, nearest the wall. 

* That’s the gallery,” said Church. 

*Reckon it is,” said my American friend. 
“That's the identical crib where I made some 
fine sheutin’ last week. Come along.” 

I followed them to the door. A woman went 
out as they entered. “Go and fetch -— and 
—.,” two names I could not catch, I overheard 
Church whisper. The men went in first. I fol- 
lowing. The beershop bar was a filthy room, 
about six feet square, on the right as we entered, 
with only a window to serve beer through. The 
passage was long. About three yards down it, 
was a partition with a half-door, very strong. I 
saw, too, that it had a strong hasp or catch to it, 
without a handle, so that, once past that, a victim 
was shut in like a mouse in a trap. I stopped 
there. 

“Come along, and look sharp,” said my Ameri- 
can friend, with less twang than before ; “‘ here’s 
the gallery,” and he opened a door on the left. 

I looked in at that open door. I saw a strong 
room or cell, seven feet square, as near as I can 
judge—nothing but bare brick walls, no window 
(it was lighted for the moment from the passage), 
and deep sawdust on the floor. Both the men 
were beside the door, standing half in light, half 
in shadow. 

“Harry the Maid, and Churcher,” I said, “I 
know you both, li won’t do, and you have lost 


My friend here shall be 





some valuable time!” I slammed the half-doo 
to gain a moment’s time from pursuit, and took 
to my heels, I bad been in the court at Worces- 
ter when these two men were tried for card- 
sharping. I never slackened speed until I came 
upon the policeman, who was still talking to the 
woman, 

“* Policeman,” I said, “‘ I think I can put you on 
two people you want, perbaps—Harry the Maid 
and Churcher.” 

“Harry the Maid,” he replied, “is the greatest 
card-sharper in England, and Churcher is the tip. 
top of skittle sharps; but that’s not their only 
trade.” 

I told him of my adventure, and how I had 
tried to arrest his attention as I passed, 

“Look you here, sir,” he said, “ as you’ve got 
away alive, and with your clothes on, trom those 
two, just you be very thankful for having done 
well, and don’t ask for anything more. If you 
had caught my eye as you passed, J wouldn’t have 
gone into that crib after you—no, nor yet if there 
had been two more along with me. If we wanta 
man out of that place, we go ten and a dozen 
strong ; and even then it’s a risk.” 

“‘But supposing I had really been a simple 
countryman, and passed that half-door and gone 
into the trap ?” I asked, 

* Tf you had come out any more, it would have 
been in your shirt,” replied the policeman, 


BOY-SAILORS AND SAILOR-BOYS. 


* Ari hands aloft there, down, and muster for 
singing!” We are by no means sure that this was 
the veritable nautical phraseology, for the prompt, 
staccato, decisive words on shipboard are not 
always easily understood by a landsman. It will, 
however, do for our purpose. Down they came, 
descending the shrouds and rigging like—like 
sailors, for there is nothing else to compare them 
to. Their bright eyes told that they are accus- 
tomed to “look alive,” and keep their attention 
well awake; their brown faces spoke of healthy 
outdoor exercise ; their biue jackets and caps were 
suitable to their calling ; and their naked feet 
were naked for two reasons—to save shoe-leather 
when shoes are not wanted, and to enable them 
to climb about the rigging nimbly. Down they 
came, and mustered on the principal deck, about 
a hundred strong. They ranged themselves in a 
horse-shoe, two deep; a senior among them acted 
as conductor, wielding a baton in very fair one- 
two-three-four style; and at it they went with 
good content. ‘‘ British tars” were never before 
made of better “ hearts of oak ;” and the “ steady 
boys, steady” was always ‘“‘ready.” There was 
not much attempt at two or three part harmony, 
but they kept tune and time well; and when the 
sentiments of the words permitted fortissimo they 
did sing out. 

They were the boys of the good ship Chichester 
of whom we are speaking. There are twoor three 
ships of this kind, of which the public ought to 
know more than is generally known ; for much 
good is done by them with very limited means, 
One of these is the Warspite, belonging to the 
Marine Society, an institution which has had 
nearly a century of useful existence. Designed for 
the work of training up poor boys as apprentices 
to a maritime life, the Society has pursued the 
necessary course to the extent of its means. It 
has sent some sixty thousand well-trained boys 
into the navy and the merchant-service: not a 
large number, perbaps, in so long a period ; but 
the quantity of the result must necessarily depend 
upon the strength of the purse. The mode of 
teaching the boys the sort of trade which they 
will afterward follow, is by obtaining possession 
of an old sailing-ship, mooring it near the shore, 
fitting it up with such seafaring tackle as may be 
most practicable, teaching the boys the use of that 
tackle, and supporting them in a homely but 
wholesome way on board, The Society's present 
ship, as we have just observed, is the Warspite, 
moored off Charlton, near Woolwich. There are 
about a hundred and forty boys quartered in it, 
boys selected to be recipients of the Society’s good 
deeds, They are taught how to handle the rig- 
ging, and also a few great guns that are on board; 
they can weigh and heave, and steer, and con, and 
furl, and unfurl; or, if not yet, they are being 
grounded in the requisite knowledge for doing 
these things, They are taught to read, and write 
and cipher; and some of the older boys are no 
without a little instruction in the mode of using 
the tourniquet, as an aid in the surgical treat- 
ment of wounds. 

This, then, is the Warspite. Then there is the 
Worcester, maintained and managed under a dif- 
erent system. The reader may remember the 
newspap°r accounts of a visit made by the Prince 
of Wales last year to this ship, when moored off 
Erith, to distribute the prizes to the boys. A 
hundred and twenty boys had received a drilling 
and education which fitted them a sea-life ; 
while about as many more were shipboard, 
going through a similar discipline. These were 
not intended for the humblest duties in a ship, but 
as cadets, the lowest grade of officer in merchant- 
ships, from which the mates and captains are 
chosen in after years, by a graduated system of 
promotion, according to skill and experience. The 
great ship-owning firms, the Greens, the Wigrams, 
the Dunbars, the Finlays, etc., especially those 
engaged in the passenger-trade, are in the habit 
of receiving considerable premiums with boys 
apprenticed to them as cadets; and it is one 
object of the Society to whom the mercantile 
marine training-ship Worcester belongs, to obtain 
these cadetships, or some of them, free of cost to 
the parents or friends of the boys. A two-years’ 
education in the ship, and a certificate from the 
Board of Trade, are the passports to which a ship- 
owner looks in admitting the boys to his service. 

The ship Conway, moored im the Mersey, be- 
longs to the Mercantile Marine Association of 
Liverpool ; it is generally khown as the “ school- 
frigate,” and has for six or seven years been the 


means of giving a useful nautical training 
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of whom there are generally about a hundred and 
on board. 
a Sod is, in some respects, still more interest 
attached to our friend the Chichester, on account 
of the remarkable circumstances connected with 
its establishment as a training-ship. We may 
almost say that it was done by the * Amateur 
Casual,” a writer for the daily press who had 
the courage to dare the ordeal of a night spent 
in the casual ward of a workhouse, in order 
that he might see with his own eyes the aspect 
which life puts onin such a place. He did not 
know at the time all the good he was doing. 
His vivid writing drew the attention of statesmen, 
societies, and private individuals to certain epi- 
sodes in the life of the poor, which had before 
been very imperfectly known; and the insight 
thus given has led to measures of improvement in 
more directions than one. Among others, a be- 
nevolent society took up the matter, a society 
connected with “Refugees for Homeless and 
Destitute Children.” This association has worked 
on for about a quarter of a century, chiefly in 
two directions—Refuge Industries and Ragged 
Schools, both alike intended for “ the wandering 
tribes of little ones who swarm the streets of the 
wealthiest city in the world.” lt maintains about 
a hundred boys at a refuge in Great Queen street, 
where they are housed, fed, clothed, schooled, 
instructed in moral and religious duties, and 
taught some useful trade, such as carpentering, 
tailoring, firewood-chopping, and especially shoe- 
making. ‘There they may be seen, sitting in 
groups, and gradually becoming indoctrinated in 
the useful science of high-lows and clumps, uppers 
and unders, soles and heels, welts and inners, 
hobnails and sparables, dubbing and wax-end. 

Besides this, there are two Refuges for girls, 
where the poor things are maintained and taught 
useful employments, instead of tramping through 
all sorts of misery to all sorts of vice. 

Then came the ship-scheme, which the last 
Report of the Society tells us arose thus: 

“‘ Within a few days after the publication in the 
Pall Mall Gazette of the letters of the ‘Amateur 
Casual,’ narrating his personal experience of the 
horrors of the casual ward in Lambeth Work- 
house” (horrors due to boys of tender age being 
found mixing with some of the vilest men that 
can be found), “ the committee issued invitations 
to all the boys in that and similar wards to a 
supper, which took place under the presidency of 
Lord Shaftesbury. It was attended by nearly 
two hundred of these destitute lads. After the 
repast, when the noble lord put the question, ‘ If 
a ship was moored in the Thames, how many of 
you would go on board?’ the hands of all present 
were beld up in the affirmative. At that time, there 
were a hundred boys in the Refuge ; but forty more 
were at once admitted, and within a week this num- 
ber was increased to sixty. The committee then 
determined to extend their operations ; and the 
scheme adopted was this—to retain a hundred 
boys in the Queen Street Refuge; to establish a 
training-ship for two hundred more, to be educa- 
ted and prepared for a seafaring life; and to pur- 
chase a country-house, with from sixty to a 
hundred acres of land, where a hundred other 
lads might be trained to agricultural pursuits.” 

Of these schemes, the only one with which we 
have here to do is that of the ship. Why a ship- 
life was proposed for the poor little “ casuals” 
was explained by the chairman at one of the 
meetings. 

“You may ask, why have we chosen this mode 
of educating these boys; why train them for a 
seafaring life? My answer is, that wherever we 
g0, from the banks of the Thames to the furthest 
point north, if we only put the question to one of 
these poor, ragged, and destitute little ones 
whether he would like to go to sea, he will in- 
variably answer ;: ‘ Yes, that I should; it is what 
I prefer above all things. . . . . There is 
another thing: 1 hold it to be a matter of vital 
importance to the welfare of this country that we 
should have a supply of good, intelligent, and well- 
conducted boys both for the royal and mercantile 
marine.” 

The latter is certainly in need of improvement, 
which boys trained to obedience and self-restraint 
are likely to turther. On the application of the 
chairman of the society, the Admiralty gave them 
the Chichester, an old timber-buiit 50-gun frigate, 
one of those which have been rendered obsolete 
by steam and iron, paddle and screw, ram and 
armor-plate. The ship, as a mere hulk, was, we 
believe, a gift ; but with it were supplied a store of 
masts, sails, and other necessaries, valued at two 
thousand pounds vodd, which were to be paid for 
in a certain number of months. Mr. Green, of 
Blackwall, took the old ship in hand, and fitted it 
up as a living and working Lome for two hundred 
boys, besides putting into ship-shape the masts 
and rigging, and other nautical appliances. He 
did this at cost-price; and another shipbuilder 
supplied part of the rigging on similar terms. 

Thus it was, then, that, some few months ago, 
the old Chichester found herself snugly moored 
down at Greenhithe, all clean and tidy within and 
without, under the control of Captain Alston. 
Plenty of boys might be found to occupy all the 
available space; but until funds become more 
abundant, the number is limited to somewhat 
over a hundred. 

We stand on the little jetty near the coast- 
guard gun-brig at Greenhithe, and are pulled 
over in @ boat to the Chichester by some of the 
boys—all of whom practice at the oar as part of 
the work they have to learn. A mode of ascend- 
ing the old wooden sides ig provided, more con- 
venient than is necessary for ordinary sea-life, see- 
ing that ladies are occasionally among the visitors, 
Ths captain and a few necessary officers on board 





are courteous, and ready to show and explain all ; | 
for the more generally the institution is known, the | 
more will its merits be appreciated. ‘The boys | 
are most of them up aloft, swarming about the 
yards and masts, tops and rigging, in evident 
conformity to some system of instruction ; for we 





hear orders shouted up to them, which they obey 


with alacrity, more or less dependent on the pro- 
gress they have made. When they descend, 
running down the rigging as sailors only can run» 
and assemble below stairs to sing, a healthy- 
looking and orderly set, one is very likely to 
speculate on the history which each boy would 
have to tell if questioned. They belong, not to 
the criminal, but to the friendless and neglected 
class. They became houeeless, by some or other 
of the various calamities which bring so many 
children in London to misery. Some came from 
ragged schools, some from casual wards, some 
from police stations (whither “Street Arabs” often 
find their way, under police guidance), some from 
night-refuges ; some were brought by clergymen 
and city missionaries, while some applied per- 
sonally for any honest work which the society 
could give them. If their song of “‘ Nay, John— 
nay, John,” a temperance effusion, which they 
shout out as lustily as “Hearts of Oak” and 
“God Save the Queen”—if this should help to 
keep them temperate, whether they “take the 
pledge” or not, when they grow up to manhood, 
so much the better for themselves and for society 
at Jarge. 

Of course, their diet is simple, but it is good 
and wholesome. The kitchen is provided with 
one of those wonderfully compact cooking-stoves 
with which seamen are so much more conversant 
than landsmen—stoves in which dinner is cooked 
for one hundred hungry mouths in a space a little 
larger than of an ordinary range; and the boys 
are taught to do as much of the cooking as possi- 
ble. The scullery-work is of course theirs ; and 
if they crack any of the crockery, they have to 
pick as much oakum as will pay tor it. Washing- 
day coming round in due course, there are ap- 
liances at hand to enable the boys to wash what 
small amount of washable clothing they wear, of 
which the chief is a blue and white checked shirt. 
Jackets and trowsers having a proneness to wear 
out, the boys are taught to mend and furbish 
them up; while a seamstress kindly and patiently 
instructs them in the use of the sewing-machine 
and the needle, to make their own shirts and 
cloth caps, and to make up bed-linen, etc. For 
shoes, also, the wherewithal is provided, in the 
forms of instruction and leather. Their bedsteads 
are hammocks, hung from hooks driven into the 
beams. The bread is made on board ; flour being 
bought in by the sack, and all the odds and ends 
necessary for the mixing, kneading, and baking 
being at hand. 

Nor is the mind of these poor chaps left unre- 
garded; they are taught to think as well as to 
work, A canvas curtain screens off a portion of 
the principal deck ; and behind this curtain is the 
school-room, where books and slates introduce 
the boys to the mysteries of spelling, reading, 
writing, and the earlier rules of arithmetic, under 
proper superintendence, and at certain hours every 
day ; while, at certain other times, divine service 
is performed. Of course, as many of the techni- 
calities of ship-life are taught as may be practic- 
able; doubtless, Bill, and Tom, and Jack aro 
learning to furl the sail, manage the block-tackle, 
serve a hawser, weigh the anchor, and so forth ; 
and they can undoubtedly boy the yards. No 
neel for flogging here; Captain Alston knows 
that a kind word is worth more than a hard lash, 
especially when dealing with youngsters who have 
been snatched from the streets before their hearta 
have had time to get hardened. Old as the ship 
is, and bumble, in so far as being superseded by 
more formidable craft, there is very much good 
being done on board the Chichester. 








The Greatest Eclipse Ever Known. 


THe magnitude of a solar eclipse depends on so 
many circumstances, that it very seldom happens 
that even a close approach takes place to the 
greatest possible continuance of total obscuration, 
It has been shown to be possible that the sun 
should be wholly obliterated from view by the 
passing moon for even seven minutes and fifty- 
eight seconds; yet no eclipse has taken place 
during the past two thousand years in which the 
totality has lasted longer than six minutes. Dur- 
ing the total eclipse of 1860, which was considered 
sufficiently important to be made the object of 
scientific observation from nearly every country 
in Europe—England sending out the celebrated 
Himalaya expedition—the totality did not last 
four minutes. 

The total eclipse visible in Sweden in 1851 was 
somewhat more considerable, but it lasted less 
than five minutes. We have to go back to the 
famous eclipse of June 17, 1433, the occurrence of 
which was long remembered by the people of 
Scotland as the Black Hour, before we meet with 
one which lasted more than five minutes and a 
half. And thence we must go back over no less 
than two thousand and eighteen years, to the 
eclipse of Thales (28th May, 585 B. c.), before we 
find another of similar magnitude. 

When we consider what are the conditions which 
must be fulfilled m order that an eclipse should be 
the greatest possible, we shall readily understand 
why it is that no such eclipse has yet taken place, 
and why so few present even an approach to the 
maximum duration of totality. 

In the first place, the sun should be at his 
greatest distance from the earth, in order that he 
may look as small as possible. We know that this 
happens in the beginning of July. Therefore, 
the nearer the epoch of an eclipse to this date, 
the longer will be the duration of totality, so far 
as this particular condition is concerned. 

Secondly, the moon must be as near as possible 
to the earth. But, as respects this condition, 
there is less simplicity than with regard to the 
former. Once in every lunar month the moon is 
in perigee, but the lunar month is not commen- 
surate with the year, so that we caunot name any 
fixed dates at which the moon will be at her least 
distance from the earth. Noristhisall. The fig- 
ure of the moon's orbit is continually fluctuating 
in torm and varying in size, so that at some of her 


| perigees she is further off than at others, It is 








only at long intervals that she is at the absolute 
as distinguished from the monthly perigee of her 
orbit, 

Lastly, the moon’s distance from the earth’s 
surface varies according to the point of the sur- 
face from which we estimate it, and is clearly 
least for that point which is on the line joining 
the centres of the earth and moon, Therefore, in 
order that the moon may look as large as possi- 
ble, she must be seen in the zenith ; and it fol- 
lows, of course, that the sun must be in the 
zenith, in order that there may be an eclipse of 
maximum duration. But the sun never rises to 
the zenith except at places within the tropics. 
Hence, an eclipse of maximum duration can only 
happen in tropical countries. 

When to the causes which have been enume- 
rated above, we add the infrequency of solar 
eclipses, and the fact that many of them are par- 
tial, and more are annular, we see why it is that 
long intervals separate the more important total 
eclipses, and that not one eclipse in many hun- 
dreds of years exhibits a close approach to the 
maximum duration of totality. 

The eclipse of 17th August last was remarkable 
for the closeness with which two of the three con- 
ditions named above were approximated to. As 
the eclipse occurred in August, the sun was not 
very close to his apogee, a relation which, as 
already mentioned, holds in the beginning of 
July. But the moon was not only very close to 
the perigee of her orbit, but the perigee was one 
of unusual proximity ; and where the eclipse took 
place at noon, the sun was only two and a half 
degrees from the zenith. The combination of 
these favorable circumstances led to a totality 
lasting no less than six minutes and fifty seconds, 
a duration unprecedented within historical times, 
and which is unlikely to have any parallel for ten 
or twenty centuries. 

In this great eclipse the shadow touched the 
earth first near Gondar, in Abyssinia. Thence it 
swept across the strait of Bab-el-Mandeh, the zone 
of totality covering Perim, Mocha, and Aden. 
Leaving Arabia by the Cape Ras-Furtak, the 
shadow traversed a portion of the course of the 
mail-steamers from Aden to Bombay, and entered 
the peninsula of India between Goa and Raja- 
poor. After crossing the peninsula, the shadow 
traversed the Gulf of Siam and the islands of 
Borneo and Celebes. The shadow left the earth 
near the New Hebrides, where totality began at 
sunset, 

It may seem, at first sight, that the region 
traversed by the eclipse is inconveniently situ- 
ated ; and certainly, an eclipse visible in Europe 
would have a better chance of being closely 
watched. But, as a matter of fact, an eclipse of 
this magnitude cannot take place in Europe; and 
of all piaces in which such an eclipse can take 
place, that is, of all places in or near the tropics, 
the region actually traversed by the eclipse is the 
most favorable. Let any one take a terrestrial 
globe, and having first examined the nature and 
extent of the track of totality indicated above, let 
him seek for any corresponding region within the 
tropics which shall contain as many stations 
where Europeans could take part in the observa- 
tion. He will find that no other region of similar 
extent is even comparable with the actaal track 
of the eclipse in this respect. In fact, it is not 
going too far to say, that if the track of totality 
had lain anywhere else (within the tropics), save 
on or near its actual position, the eclipse would 
hardly have been made the object of expeditions 
from Europe. As it is, the eclipse began just 
on the borders of the habitable parts of Africa, 
traversed the most favorable part of the Indian 
peninsula, and parts of the East Indies which 
have been civilized by the Dutch. It might seem 
that it would be sufficient if the eclipse were visi- 
ble from only one place that could be conveniently 
reached, and especially if (as is the case in parts 
of India,) there were an almost absolute certainty 
of the prevalence of fine weather. But in reality 
this is not the case. The chief interest of an 
eclipse centres on the observation of those singu- 
lar red masses which are observed to project 
beyond the outline of the sun’s disk at the time 
of total obscuration ; and astronomers have long 
been anxious to know whether these objects are 
liable to processes of change. The only chance 
of determining whether this is the case, lies in 
the observation of the totality from places sepa- 
rated by wide intervals. 

It is somewhat unfortunate that the Dutch 
astronomers should have suffered so favorable an 
opportunity of advancing our knowledge of solar 
physics to escape them. No cbservations were 
made, we understand, from any part of Borneo or 
Celebes. But the Prussian government sent ont 
an expedition to Aden, at the other end of the 
track of totality ; and along the whole of the In- 
dian part of the track, the eclipse has been well 
observed, since there was a French, a Roman, and 
three English expeditions, well provided with all 
the appliances of modern astronomy—telescopes. 
polariscopes, spectroscopes, and photographic 
apparatus. All who are interested in the progress 
of scientific research must rejoice to see that the 
greatest eclipse ever known was carefully watched. 
We hope that the expeditions have met with a 
success which will reward them for all the difficul- 
ties they may have encountered. 








Grand Regatta of the Hudson River Rowing 
Association, Sept. [Oth, off the Elysian 
Fields, Hoboken—Close of the Fourth Race 
—The Mutuals leading on the Homestretch. 


Tue second annual regatta of the Hudson 
River Rewing Association took place on the afternoon 
of the 10th inst., on the North River, opposite the Ely- 
sian Fields. The races were announced to take place 
at about two o’ciock, and shortly before that time 
stearners and emall sailing ani rowing craft of every 
description were lying off the Elysian Fields. At about 
two o’clock the George Sands, a large barge chartered 
by the Atalanta Boat Club, and crowded with ladies, 
was towed up to near the lower part of the Weehawken 


Dock, where she was apchyred, and her tug, the Deer, 


carrying the boating members of the club, steamed 
slowly down to the starting point. The shores of the 
Elysian Fields were crowded with pleasure-seekers of 
both sexes, who had thronged together to give due 
honor to the :anly efforts of their brothers who pulled 
at (be oar, 

Shortly afier three o’clock, the competifors were 
called for the first race, an in a few moments the 
sport of the aiternoon had commenced, The interest 


| of the regitta centred on the last race, which was for 








8 x-oared out-rigger gigs, the prize being the champion 
flag and a handsome gold medal for each of the win- 
ning crew. Four clubs were represented in this race, 
the Gulick, Columbia, Mutual (of Albamy), and the 
Atalanta, The favorites were the Atalanta and Gulick. 
An excellent start was made, and for a mile the Colum- 
bia was the only one out of line. At the st-ke-boat the 
Mutual turned first, closely followed by the rest. On 
the homestretch she drew away handsomely from her 
competitors, and came in winner amid great cheering. 
Time—Mutual, 20 minutes; Atalanta, 21:05; Gulick, 
23:15; Columbia, 25:20. The time of the Mutuals is 
the best made on the course, and they take the cham- 
pion flag to Albany. 








Fall Meeting of the Springfield Club, at 
Springfield, Mass., September 8th, 

Tue fall meeting of the Springfield Club 
opened at Springfield, Mass., on Tuesday, September 
8tb. The weather was favorable, and the track and 
horses were in prime condition; the attendance was 
very large, and the uimost interest was manifested 
throughout the day. Our illustration represents the 
general view of the Club Grounds during the first day’s 
races. The meeting was continued during three days, 
and was entirely satisfactory to the members and the 
public in attendance, 








Representative Women at Long Branch. 


Wane here I have noticed the difference 
between the women of New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore, in the same station in lif. Any 
one who has traveled can detect the difference at once. 

The New Yorker is the most stylish, the most artifi- 
cial, and the most intense, with an evident effort at 
self-suppression, never quite successful. She is more 
elaborately and expensively dressed than any of her 
sisters, allowing love of display to get the better of her 
taste, and a little inclined to be too prononcee, She is 
independent, self-reliant, self-asserting, throwing out 
challenges, by her manner, to all her masculine friends, 
as if she said: ‘* Make love to me if you choose. I can 
take care of myself. Be on your guard, and I will be 
on mine.”’ Her se'f-confidence is too great. The wo- 
man who believes too much in herselt is always ir 
danger, for every experience is a 1evelation to her. 

The Philadelphian is demure, and a trifle ehy, very 
quiet, gentle, ever Quaker-like; improves upon acquaint- 
ance, is not brilliant, never surprises you, bores you 
a little by talking of family, and of distinguished Phila- 
delphians you never heard of. You may think her 
plain at first, but at the end of a iew hours she has 
grown pretty. She is more prudent than her sex 
genera|ly, but like them, will forget the names of gen- 
tlemen when her heart is touched. She is liable to 
misunderstand mere gallantry, and you see in her eye 
that she is wondering what papa would say of you as @ 
son-in-law, when you are simply trying to be agreeable. 

The Bostonian wears eye-glasses, though her glance 
be like the eagie’s, She is rather pale and slight, and 
somewhat stiff, with a deal of fire under that covering 
of snow. A sentimentalist at heart, sne declares she 
hates sentiment, and approaches you on the intellectual 
plane. She talks science first, then mental p hy, 
then history, then biography, then pure ireeetere? 
then romance, and poetry last, But touching poetry, 
she dwells on it. It is plainly her affinity. She thinks 
Emerson and Holmes write better poetry than Shelley 
or Tennyson, and believes one of Bronson Alcott’s 
verses spiritually beautiful, 

If you yoy of love, and men and women, she is 
silent at the beginning, but ere long out comes her 
heart-history, first vailed in generalities, and then 
given in the grateful form of a confidence. The statue 
has melted. She asks you if you think her foolish, 
You assure her she is charming. She pronounces you 
a flatterer, and her rising color shows she believes you 
are fond of her. If you and she are alone, you kiss her 
hand, or her cheek, or her Jips—all of them perhaps— 
and you go away, to forget her beiore you sleep. She, 
devoted creature, remembers you until the next morn- 


he Baltimorean is self-conecious, va'n, payed 
complacent. She doesn’t like Northern men, she telis 
you fondly, and adds she is sorry you are from this 
side of Mason and Dixon’s Line. She is @ genuine 
coquette. She blows hot and cold; is flattering 
and satiri You are on the eve of going away 
from her, when she says, “‘ Forgive me,” and holds 
out her little hard, which you canoot refuse, so 
long as it is not given in marriage. The second hour 
is very different from the first, and the third from the 
second, and in the fourth you fancy you have known 
her six months. Ali this, of course, if you are sym- 
pathetic with her and the others; for the sun and the 
moon are not more than a woman when you 
do and do not know her. 

The Baliimorean likes to be flattered, and to try 
experiments upon men, much as men do upon women. 
She thinks you, perhaps, a very agreeable fellow, and 
you remember her as an interesting flirt. You andshe 
agree to correspond, and never do. You meet a month 
or two efter in the city; recognize each other coldly and 
formally, and Cupid laughs behind the trailing robe of 
offended Hebe. 








Svurcrpe or a Brrzuaxt Frencuman.—Much 
interest is being manifested among the old residents of 
New Orleans in regard to the recent suicide of Mr. A. 
Caussaur. For more than twenty years he bas been a 
resident of New Orleans, and during the most of that 
period has occupied a prominent place in society. 
Lately he bad fallen into evil courses and great poverty, 
but maintained his footing in good society. He was the 
son of a colonel of cuirassiers in the armies of Napoleon 
L, and was born in the island of Martinique, during a 
mission of his father to that colony, but he was raised 
in France, and received an education of the highest 
order. He has always been recognized as a man of cul. 
ture, and during the latter part of bis life was corre- 
spondent of the Courier des Elats Unis. He was at one 
time engaged in the labor of making sugar, and in 
granulating was regarded as the most skilliul man in 
the State. He was subsequently employed in the 
French Consul’s office at the time of the seizure of the 
eight hundred thousand dollars by General Batler, be- 
longing to the Citizen’s Bank, but in consequence of some 
transactions growing out of that event, he has lost his 
estate and the favor of his friends was withdrawn. He 
sank into poverty, but somehow contrived always to be 
elegantly dressed. The immediate cause of his death 
was the refisa) of his landlord to extend him further 
credit. A brilliant man of the world, he now fills a 
pauper’s giave. 


SEVERAL years ago an eminent divine pre- 
dicted that in a few years the citizens of Boston would 
have Chinese servants im their houses. Paterfamilias 
referred to this at the breakfast-table, one morning, 
when liltle Minnie, alter a while, came to bis chair, and 
whispered, ‘Oh! pa, won’tit be nice! We shall have 
a Chitese servant, and she will eat all the rata, so we 
won't have to keep a cat!”’ 
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The Harrington Lead Mines of Missouri. 


Tue Harrington lead mines are located on & 
sugat-losf mountain, one mile from the Marramack 
river, which empties into the Mississippi below St. 
Louis, Mo. There are five levels or stratas of lead ore 
running through the bill, but, owing to mismanagement 
on the part of the men holding claims to the tract, as 
well as a want of sufficient capital, only one of them is 
now being worked. 

Our first sketch rep’ ts the thod of striking 
the level by sinking a shaft. As soon as the vein is 
struck, the miners measure the distance from the sur- 
face, by which they are eriabled to determine a point of 
the hillside most suitable for their excavations. As 
lead ores are generally received from the mines, they 
require considerable treatment before being in a proper 
condition for the furnace. The earthy matters adher- 

to them may be washed away by exposing the ores 
to a current of water; but before the intermixed 
gangues and foreign ores can be separated, the lumps 
must be reduced to small fragments, and the fine 
materials subjected to a systematic dressing. The 
larger lumps are reduced by hand upon an iron-top 
table, or on stones, by means of a cast-iron plate with 
a face three inches square, and a socket on the upper 
side for a handle. They may also be broken by being 
passed through rolls. Two kinds of furnaces 
are used in the United States for smelting lead ores, 
the reverberetory, and the Scotch hearth. Besides 
these, a small high cr blast furnace is sometimes em- 
ployed, especially in the treatment of silicious refrac- 
tory ores. But the furnaces most commonly used in 
our Western States are nothing more than large cruci- 
bles built in brickwork, and open at the top. They 
have an aperture in the back for the tuyére, and 
another at the base in front for the metal, after it is 
separated, to run out into a receptacle in the 
ground. The fuel employed is wood, and the ordinary 
stove coal. 

The company now working the Harrington mines is 
mown as the Missouri Smelting and Mining Land 
Company, and own a tract of land embracing 75,000 
acres, and situated principally in Franklyn county, 
Missouri. 














A ROYAL FAMILY. 


Her Britannic Majesty and her three 
younger children, Louisa, Leopold, and Beatrice, 
left Osborne Bay on the 5th of August, tor a visit 
to France. They had “royal weather” the whole 
way. The Ch 1 was th as glass, and the 
Victoria and Albert skimmed along its surface like 
8 swallow flying from northern inclemencies. Cher- 
bourg was reached in the evening. Dinner was 
served on board the royal yacht. The Queen passed 
the evening in the round-house, and at eleven, with 
her son and daughters and suite, descended into 
the Albert, a tender which preceded her, and from 
it landed on the jetty of the Arsenal dock. Not a 
grain of powder was fired, nor a single flag run up. 
The dockyard employés had orders to retire as the 
royal widow passed. , 

On disembarking, the Queen was presented with 
® telegram from the Emperor, dated from Plom- 
bieres, making her welcome to French soil. Her 
Majesty, withouta t’s delay, stepped into the 
state railway car provided for her. She and the 
Princesses occupied the sleeping compartments of 

















PORTION OF THE SMELTING FURNACE. 


femmes de chambres, with the exception of two who were 
in attendance for the night om the Queen and her 


t 
Protestant crowns are either of in . 
too for her. Silene Wamates to cst wo a 





TSE ARRINGTON BAAD MINES, MISS OU F I.—FROM SKETCHES BY JAMES E. TAYLOR, 


liant. Such of her 
witticisms as have 
got into the papers 
are very poor and 
of questionable 
taste. 


is the 
invalid of the fam- 
7 He takes en- 
tirely after his 
mother, save in 
his tall stature. 
He is counted at 
home an invelid, 
which is all the 
better for the na- 
tion, as there will 
be no excuse for 
getting him aGen- 
eral’s or Admiral’s 

y a little later. 

he Queen wishes 
him to turn his 
attention to art 
and literature. 
Mais celled beau 

re. His Royal 

ighness has no 
head of wit. Those 
surface eyes do 
not find food for 
reflection in what 
passes before 
them. 

The street ad- 
joining the termi- 
nus, through 
which the royal 

, was 
much less crowd- 
ed than I had ex- 
pected. A few 
policemen, who 
busied themselves 
by officiously 
pushing back spec- 
tators on the curb- 
stones, were about. 
There was but lit- 
tle excitement, 
and no cheering 


to signify. One enthusiastic 

till he was black in the face. 

him, taking him, no doubt, for a barmless lunatic. 
A second carriag* conveyed Lord Lyons. 
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ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





Englishman huzzaed 
His neighbors stared at 





unpretending 
cou; The ladies 
and gentlemen in 
attendance were in 
a third, and Dr. 
Jenner, in well- 


get a peep at the 
renowned John 
Brown than to see 
the Queen. As he 
is exempted from 
the general order 
which imposes 
mourning on the 
menials of the 
royal househo'd, 
and allowed to 
wear his kilt and 


the Highiand co-- 


y 
discernible. Idid 
not, I must how- 
ever, confess, 
cateb the s‘ightest 
elimpse of him. 
The French 
papers describe 
him as a “Scotch 
clod, whose for- 


who saw the 
Queen here in 1855 
agree in thinking 
that she has im- 
proved in personal 
appearance of late 
years. Sheis said 
by them to be less 
gross, and sweet- 


SINKING THE SHAFT. er-looking. Her 


face has grown 
paler, and those wrominynt teeth, which gave her a 
shrewish «xpressio: when she .ttempted to con- 
ceal them, have given place to false ones infinitely 
more becoming. Though in | er forty-ninth year, 











ENTRANCE TO THE MINES. 


other adjuncts cf | 


tume, he must/| 
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her hair is of a fine nut-brown color, and 
parting. thick at the 





The Last Monster—A Mormon Serpent. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Deseret News, pub. 
lished in Salt Lake City, tells the marvelous story of 
species of monstrous animal in Bear Lake, Utah Ter- 
ritory. He says: 

“The Indians say there is a monster animal which 
lives in the lake, that has captured and carried away 
Indians while in the lake swimming; but they say it 
has not been seen by them for many years—not since 
the buffalo inhabited the valley. They represent it us 
being of the serpent kind, but having legs about 
eighteen inches long, on which it sometimes crawls 
out of the water a short distance on the shore, They 
also say it spurts water upward out of its mouth. 

‘‘Since the settlement of this valley, several persons 
have reported seeing a huge animal of some kind that 
they could not describe; but such persons have Gene- 
rally been alone when they saw it, and but little 
credence has been attached to the matter, and unti) 

summer the ‘monster question’ had about died 





out. 

“About three weeks ago Mr. 8. M. Johnson, who 
lives on the east side of the lake, at a place called South 
Eden, was going to the Round Valley settlement, six 
miles to the south of this place, and when about half 
way he saw something in the lake which, at the time, 
he thought to be a drowned person. The road being 
so little distance from the water’s edge, he rode to the 
beach, and as the waves were running pretty high, he 
thought it would soon wash in to shore, In a few 
minutes two or three feet of some kind of an anima) 
that he had never seen before were raised out of the 
water. He did not see the body, only the head and 
what was supposed to be a part of the neck. It had 
ears or bunches on the side of its head, nearly 
as large as a pint cup. The waves at times would 
dash over its head, when it would throw water 
from its mouth or nose. It did not drift land. 
ward, but appeared stationary, with the exception 
of turning its head. Mr. Johnson thought a portion 
of the body must lie on the bottom of the lake, or it 
would have drifted with the action of the water, 
This is Mr. Johnson’s version, as he told me. 

“The next day an animal of a monster kind was 
seen near the same place by a man and three wo. 
men, who said it was swimming when they first 
saw it. They represent it as being very large, and 
say it swam much faster than a horse could run on 
land. 

“On Sunday last, as N. C. Davis and Allen Davis, 
of St. Charles, and Thomas Slight and J. Collings, 
of Paris, witb six women, were returning from Fish 
Haven, when about midway from the latter-named 
place to St. Charles their attention was suddenly 
attracted to a peculiar motion or wave in the water, 
about three miles distant. The lake was not rough, 
only a little disturbed by a light wind. Mr. Slight 
says he distinctly saw the sides of a very large ani- 
mal that he would suppose to be not less than ninety 
feet in length. Mr. Davis don’t think he (Davis) 
saw any part of the body, but is positive it must 
have been not less than forty feet in length, judging 
by the wave it rolled up on both sides of it as it 
swam, and the wake it left in the rear. It was going 
south, and ali agreed that it swam with a speed al- 
most incredible to their senses, 





EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE SMELTING FURNACE. 





or as 
wit by ber brothers and sisters, vone of whom are bril- go, 


AND WEIGHING THE MINERA.. 


Mr. Davis says be never saw @ locomotive travel faster 
and thinks it must have made a mile a minute easy. In 
afew minutes after the discovery of the first a second 
one followed in its wake, but seemed to be much 
smaller, appearing to Mr. Slight about the size of & 
horse. A larger one followed this, and so on till four 
larger ones io all and six small ones had run south- 
ward out of sight. One of the larger ones, disappear 
ing, made a eudden turn to the west a short distance, 
then back to its former track. At this turn Mr. Slight 
says he could distinctly see it was of a brownish color. 
They could judge somewhat of their speed by observ- 
ing known distance on the other side of the lake, and 
all agree that the velocity with which they propelled 
themselves through the water was astonishing. They 
represent the waves that rolled up in front and on each 
side of them as being three feet high from where they 
stood. This is substantially their statement as they 
told me. Messrs. Davis and Slight are prominent 
men, well-known in the county, and all of them are 
reliable persons, whose veracity is undoubted. I have 
no doubt they would be willing to make affidavits t0 
their statement.” 








A pistTiINcuIsHED Judge, who was noted for 
his extreme politeness, on a certain occasion coD 
demned a man who had been found guilty on a chargé 
of murder, to imprisonment for three years. The 
of the court, noticing the error, whispered to the Judge 
reminding him of the nature of the case. 

“* Oh, prisoner!” he exclaimed, “‘I beg your pardo®, 
but come back. I really did not premeditate this unfor- 
tunate occurrence, but, to plainly, you've got te 
be hanged.” And rising in his chair, he addressed the 
prisoner, in tones of the utmost dignity, and 
th» hour at which the execution should take place. 
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HOME INCIDENTS. 
Terrible Case of Hydrofhobia. 


A most singular case of hydrophobia was developed 
recently at Louisville, Ky. About three weeks ago, ® 
negro woman named Martha Holland, who has for 
some time past been in the employ of Mr. Brasier, and 
worked as s field hand upon his place in Christian 
county, about nine miles west of Hopkinsville, in that 
State, was bitten in the calf of the left leg byadog. The 
wound was small, and as no evil effects were anticipated, 
nothing beyond the ordinary treatment with simple ap- 
plications was resorted to. About one week after the 
biting occurred, unmistakable symptoms were man‘+ 
fested of the dreadful affliction, that has apparently trans- 
formed the poor servant-girl, who has always becp 
a yood, faithful servant, from a rational being to a most 
helpless, senseless, raving maniac, The first decided 
evidence of her condition was given by the girl menac- 
ing and running after Mrs. Brasier, who was rescued 
by her son, James Brasier, who caught the girl and tied 
her; but in doing so Martha scratched him, from the 
effects of which he has since gone mad, and is now in 
the asylum at Hopkinsville, being treated. His condi- 
tion is almoet as bad as that of the girl. After this be- 
came known in the neighborhood, a meeting was held 
by the people, and they sentenced the girl to be shot. 
The execution of the sentence was delayed, and finally 
revoked, and it was decided to send the girl to the 
Lunatic Asylum at Lexington, as that is the only insti 
tution in the State where colored patients of this 
character are received. Every officer but one in 
Christian county declined to take the girl in charge to 
deliver her to the keeper of the asylum in Lexington. 
‘Lhis one is the well and favorably-known Deputy-Sherifi 
James A. Bobbitt, who deserves wel! for daring to per- 
form such a perilous undertaking. To prevent the possi- 
bility of fartber harm to others, as the girl was constantly 
trying to bite or scratch her costodians, her toe and 
fingernails were closely-trimmed, and all her teeth 
were extracted. She was assigned to a cell, and im- 
mediately stripped herself of her clothing. Her con- 
duct-still continues boisterous, but indicates no bodily 
pain. She will sing; call the names of acquaintances, 
whistle, curse, jump and wallow about on the floor like 
a monkey or grasshopper. 


Not Dangerous, 


A shrewd adventurer recently made his appearance 
in Quebec, Canada, as an exhibitor of performing bears. 
iio advertised extensively, and, as a natural conse! 


quence, the people flocked in large crowds to witness | 


the manceuvres of his wonderful animals. After having 
given several entertainments to delighted audiences, 


the ‘“‘ manager "’ was informed that the authorities were | 
apprehensive of danger to the public on account of the | 


freedom of his animals, and that he must bring his 
performances in that city to a close. Unwilling to with- 
draw from a place where he had met with such a flat- 


tering and remunerative reception, he insisted on being | 
permitted to continue his exhibition, assuring the offi- | 
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! cials that no harm would befas'l any of the citizens if 
they remained outside the rope forming the ring. But 
his overtures were promptly repulsed, and on perempt- 
orily retusing to leave the city, he was ordered under 
arrest, and in the company of his ‘‘ pertorming bears,’’ 

| was marched to the station-house. The judge, on 
seeing the singular party enter the room, became 
frightened, and was about to flee, but before he could 
reach his hat, the prisoner with his charges stood 
direetly before him. On learning the exact cause of his 
arrest, the man turned to his pets, who were lying 
quietly on the floor, and at a signal they reared up om 
their hind legs, and slowly walked up to the astonished 
man of law. At a second signal they commenced un- 
fastening their heads, which soon fell over on their 
backs, disclosing a party of roguish boys. A merry 
shout rose from the spectators, and they acknowledged 
that the stranger had fairly gained a point on a lawyer. 


Fatal Accident at a Virginia Watering 
Place. 


A shocking accident occurred at Alleghany Springs, 
Va., on Monday, August 3lst, which resulted in the 
death of one of the visitors at that delightful watering- 
place. A party, consisting of about a dozen ladies and 
gentlemen, went on an excursion to the falls not far 

| from the Springs. Among them was Mr. R. R, Stiles, 
a son of Rev. Dr, Stiles. Soon after the party had ar- 

| Tived at the falls, Mr. Stiles, to amuse himeelf, climbed 
a tall pine tree which stands on the brink of the stream. 
Having gone up a distance of probably forty or fifty 
feet, he went out on a large limb overhanging the rocky 
gorge beneath, and while there, holding to another limb 
overhead, he lost his footing and fell to the chasm 
below, the bed of which is of solid rock. Of course, the 
result was instant death. His head was crushed, his 
right leg shattered, and his body otherwise mangled. 
The effect was appalling on those who were present and 

| witnessed the terrible affair. Up to that moment all had 
been life and gayety and exuberance, and in an instant 
the scene was changed to one of terror, dismay and 
anguish. 

A Wonderfal Dog. 


A few nights ago Mr. Williams, who resides about 
four miles west of Springfield, Robertson county 
Tenn., let a neighbor, Mr. Pettit, have the use of his 
dog to assist and protect him from chicken thieves. 
About twelve o’clock on the same night a burglar 
entered the stable of Mr. Williams and stole therefrom 
a young bay mare, with a saddle and bridle, and was 
riding along the road past Mr. Pettit’s house, when the 
dog commenced barking, and breaking his chain, 
bounded over the fence and dashed after the horseman 
at full speed. The chase continued for four miles, 

| when the horse stumbled and fell. The dog rushed up 
and immediately attacied, it is supposed, the 
thief, who fired three sbots at the animal, but missed 
| him, as no marks was found upon him. Whether the dog 
| closed in upon the thief, or whether the thief took to 
his heels acrogs the country, has not been ascertained, 
| but the dog caught hold of the bridle lines in his 
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mouth and led the horse back three miles, where he 
was met by Mr. Pettit and his man, who were aroused 
by the furious sounds, and were following in the direc- 
tion whither they went. Mr. Pettit immediately re- 
cognized the horse and dog, and at once surmised what 
had happened. The party returned to Mr. Williams’s 
house, and discovered that the occupants were ignorant 
of what had taken place. The next day several people 
in the locality testified to hearing three distinct shots 
fired about tle place where the dog brought the robbeT 
to day, and one of the bullets was found on the road 
about four hundred yards from the spot where the 
scuffle took place. The dog is about four years old, and 
weighs abvut forty-five pounds. 


Desperate Assault on a Prison Keeper. 


Five prisoners confined in the Queen’s County Jail, 
North Hempstead, L. L, one for highway robbery and 
four for burglary, made thcir escape from that insti- 
tution recently. From the statement of Mr. Wilkin- 
son, the jailer, it appears that on Saturday noon, as he 
entered the cell to give the prisoners their dinner, one 
of them, who stood behind the door, threw a handful of 
snuff or tobacco in his eyes, while another hit bim a 
blow in the mouth, which was foliowed up by a blow on 
the top of the head with a brick tied in a piece of bed- 
quilt, knocking Mr. Wilkinson senseless to the floor, 
when the prisoners made their escape. Mr. Wilkinson, 
bowever, soon revived, an immediately sounded an 
alarm by ringing the courthouse bell, which brought 
the residents in the vicinity to the jail. Some twenty 
or more at once started in pursu't of the escaped prison- 
ers, and after a chase of several hours, succeeded in 
capturing three of them. The highwayman who, it is 
said, corcocted the plan for escape, and one other, are 
still at large. Mr. Wilkinson though badly, is not 
seriously injured. 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


A youne man, who received but 1,800 francs 
‘about 350 dollars) a year salary, recently wrote 
Paris to his ur sophi-ticated country parent for aa- 
sistance, and sent his photograph. The father replied 
indignantly, “‘ Rascal of a son, you cannot be as poor as 
‘ou state, for, in your ppotograph, you are surrounded 
y vases, rich curtains, statues, atd cascades, in per- 
spective. Nota sou from your affectionate father.” 


Ir is a wonder to the ladies how the gentle- 
men manage to put on the new style of tight pants. 
: * They can’t put them on over their heads as 
we do oar hoops, that’s certain; and how they manage 
to get such huge pedals through such narrow pipestem- 
ical macaronies is a wonder.”” We can tell how they do 
it. They are melted and turned into them, just as the 
yady was in the dress that “ fitted, oh, so splendid!” 


A prysicray, living in a certain town in New 
Hampshire, who had determined to change his resi- 
dence, but who besitated, upon receiving from four hun- 
dred and fifty of his fellow-townsmen a petition that he 
wou'd remain, went off at once on learning that the pe- 
tition had been circulated by the undertaker. 


A poxice justice in New York city has de- 
cided that women have a perfect right to wear male at- 
tire if they choose, and men can do the same with wo- 
men's apparel. We like this, as it will allow the proper 
dis between real men and women. As it is 
now, some of the greatest female men are in skirts, and 
many of the dear old grannies are in pantaloons. Let 
this thing be righted at once. 


*“‘Tars is George the Fourth,” said an ex 
hibiter of waxwork for the million, at three pence each, 
pointing to a very slim figure, with a theatrical crown 


head. 
“I thought be was a very stout man,” observed a 
spectator. q 
Bd likely,” replied the man, shortly, not approv- 
ing of the comment of his visitor ; ‘‘ but if you’d been 
here without victuals half so long as he has, you’d have 
been twice as thin.” 


A STRANGER observing an ordinary roller- 
rule on the table, took it up, and on inquiring its use, 
was answered: ‘It is a rule for counting- houses.” 
Lena ves one as A ae —, to ask - 
necessary questions, he turn: t over and over, up an 
down capantedi, aud at last, in a paroxysm of baffled 
curiosity, inquired, ‘‘ How, in the name of wonder, do 
you count houses with this ?’’ 


Some one asking an Irishman why a coun- 
tryman of his walked about the city with his tongue 
dangling out of his mouth, he repiied that it was be- 
cause the man was trying to caich the American ac- 
cent. 


An elderly tleman, accustomed to “ in- 
dulge,” entered the room of a certain tavern, where sat 
s grave Fr end by the fire. Lifting a pair of green spec- 
tacles his forehead, rubbing his inflamed eyes and 
calling for hot brandy and water, he compRined to the 
Friend that “his eyes were getting weaker, and that 
even les didn’t seem to do them any good.” 

“Til tell thee, triend,”’ replied the Quaker, “what I 
think. If thee was to wear thy oe cor Ee 
mouth for a few months, thy eyes would get w 
again.” 


“Ma. Brown called in at a neighbor’s, and was 
to take supper, which he did, the old lady all the 
3 
otros etre, Mr. Brown, you will not make a supper; 
you have eaten Do eat some more.” 
Aiter he had stepped out, he heard the old lady say 


to her husband: 
“Why, I do declare, I should think, Mr. Brown had 
not eaten anything for a month.” 

“Hm, h’m,” murmured Mr. Jones, ranning 


down the Times Parliamentary rt, * Govern- 
nsf Gatrodneed an Ast for Amending e Winding-Up 
Act.” 


“I am glad of it,” said Mrs. Jones, who was cutting 
the bread-and-butter; PF or iom~e) it will save watches 
from be'ng 8c over by gentlemen who have 
been dining out — business, that keeps them 
till two in the m “4 

Mr, Jones had the good grace to be ashamed of him- 
self, and to mentite that his wife would like to see the 
new farce. 


Ir a lady can’t for her lost husband, 
she might at least wear watered silks. 


may urge the oheption 
Congress of certain specific regulations ‘ooking to 
the abolishment of polygamy in Utah, but we doubt if 
any practical results will be obiained. The only 
SEEREO OC WORENS ® reticle er dem 
fashions introduced, for not a “‘ Saint” in Mormondom 
would long stick to his harem if he had to pay the 
dressmaker’s and milliner’s bills for a dozen or twenty 
wives, 


Wuucu is worse, the Grecian bend for ladies, 
or the American “* bender” for genciemen ? 


exTtEMAN having brought up his son to 
es [ of the oe, the sake in whos branch of 


the 

roposed to distinguish hin. 
rt Sor mes the old pee to the criminal 
law, “J believe somethin’ in hanging line.” 


A parm youth of twenty-one was ome 
steadying himself recently against one of the city lamp- 
posts. ¥ @ policeman what he was 
about, he replied, “ Sir—I (hic) I’m—don’t you know you 
nig’ramus—I’m prac’icing the Grecian bend, I am.” 
fle was permitted to finish the exercise at the station- 





John Bull in China. 


A Barrisx gunboat in the China seas not long 
since made a savage attack upon what it supposed to be 
a fleet of piratical.janks. The Séraits Times, of July 
4th (published at Hong Kong) makes the following 
statement in reference to this uniortunate affair : 
“A very painful discovery has been made in connec- 
tion with the engagement the gunboat Algerine lately 
had with a fleet of Chinese junks, supposed to be 
pirates, down the west coast. One of these, it will be 
remembered, was captured, and brought into Hong 
Kong. It was here ascertained, after a while, that the 
fleet had not been a pirate fleet at all, but had simply 
been composed of Canton trading junks, on their way 
to Haiman, which had been sailing in company for their 
own protection. It must be understood that the trad- 
ing junks are almost as much in fear of the Chinese 
government gunboats as of the pirates. Latterly, in 

cular, these revenue cruisers have been levying 
lackmail at sea over and above the regular duty which 
the Chinese merchants have paid on their 
course such proceedings were utterly illegal, but the 
victims had no remedy at their disposal, To resist the 
cruisers, they had, it seems, determined to sail on this 
voyage strongly armed and in company. Of course, 
it is very painful to think that a British gunboat at- 
tacked them with round shot and grape, and slaugh- 
tered immense numbers of innocent persons. That 
the junks brought their mistortunes on their own heads 
by pertinaciously refusing to show their papers is but 
an imperfect consolation. The Algerine a Chinese 
mandarin on board, by whose authority she attacked 
the junks, and whether he was misled as to their char- 
acter, or deliberately made use of the English gunboat 
as a tool with which to wreak Vengeance on the native 
merchants who had succeeded in escaping from the 
government ‘squeeze,’ is a question not easy to an- 
ewer,” 








Morven upon Impurse.—The singular story 
which follows, and which is taken from a recent num- 
ber of the London News, furnishes an additional case 
for the study of psychologists: ‘‘Gunner Benjamin 
Sheldon, who was hanged at Lucknow for having shot 
and killed Bombardier Wall, made a strange confession, 
On the day of the murder he had been led ‘ by the kind- 
ness of his friends’ to drink to excess. ‘In the evyen- 
ing,’ he says, ‘I must have beer. at ro!ivall, although I 
do not recollect it, and the first <hing I do recollect 
after leaving the canteen when it was closed, was 
finding myself at the cot of Corporal Wall, with a 
carbine in my hand. I cannot tell whether Corporal 
Wall was asleep or awake. It was then as in a mo- 
ment, I felt impelled by some :xincontrollable im- 
pulse to shoot him. I tried not to do it, but I had no 
power—it was as if I could not leave the spot. It seems 
to me as if I had been under a strong and irresistible 
temptation of the devil. Ido not remember discharg- 
ing the cavoive, or speaking to any ove; but my next 
conscious momeut w*s, wher i was bejuy Laud-cuff.d in 
the guard-room, as one of the band-cuffs nipped me, 
It was not until the next morning, when I was told of 
what had happened, thst the circumstance of having 
been at Corporal Wall’s cot flashed upon me,’ ” 


A New Normop.—A mighty hunter by the 
name of Cassanova recently arrived at Suez on bis re- 
turn from a sporting tour in the savage wilds of Nubia. 
He traversed the African desert with an escort of three 
hundred men and ninety-five camels. This formidable 
array of men and beasts of burden, however, were not 
only for protection, nor did they aid the hunter in his 
chase after the usual manner. For M. Cassanova had 
no murder in his thought when he pursued his savage 
game. His aim was to take it alive, and for this par- 
pose his camels were laden with light but strong cages, 
in which the spoi!l—not of his bow and spear, nor even 
ot his rifle, but of his nets and traps—was to be con- 
fined and transported alive and safely to the seashore. 
The dangers as well as the success of his expedition 
may be imagined from the fact that he bronght back 
with him the almost incredible cargo of thirty-two ele- 
phanis, eight giraffes, two rhinoceroscs, twelve hyenas 
and four lions, besides many goats, monkeys, gazelles 
and other ‘‘small deer.”” The elephants, giraffes and 
rhinoceroses probably made the trip on foot. 


A REMARKABLE cascade has been discovered 
in the mountains, not more than three or four miles 
distant from Alleghany Springs. Itis precipitated over 
& perpendicular ledge of rocks into an abyss of about 
seventy feet. The spray is white, sparkling and beauti- 
ful. Mr. Fisher, the artist, was so enraptured with the 
scenery at the falls that he is now taking a sketch of it. 
Other persons who have seen Niagara, and traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe, think that the sublimity of this 
sight is scarcely excelled anywhere. 


Puancuette is said to be not always reliable. 
A gentleman who was informed that it would answer 
anything, bought one to answer the door-bell, but found 
it wouldn’t work. 


Brrrers.—S. S. Harris, M. D. of New York, 
says of Mr. Speer’s Wine: “I find it tobe an excellent 
tonic and gentle stimulant, preferable to all other 
Wines.” The “‘ Wine Bitters” has his pure Wine asa 
base, only being made bitter by the bitter Principles of 
such herbs and roots as are in daily use by the Medical 
Faculty. Try them and you will use no other. 

Sold by Druggists. 








Wew Publications. 


OOSEY’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLI- 
‘ —— Catalogues froe. 644 Broadway, New 
or! 





ie sey E. STEIGER, New York, 
Theo orkshop, 
A Monthly Journal, devoted to Progress of the Usefal 
Arts. With Illustrations and Patterns covering the wide 
range of Art lied to Architecture, Decoration, 
Manufactures, and the Trades generally. 

Also, the German Edition of this Journal. 

Price $5.40 a year; single numbers, 50 cents. 

a@ One single available Design or Pattern may be 
worth far more than a full year’s subscription. 

Specimen-numbers and Prospectuses 

Agents and Canvassers wanted. Terms favorable. 


AN EASY WAY 


Of procuring a PIANO, MELODEON, or ORGAN.— 
HORACE WATERS & CO., No. 481 Broadway, will dis- 
pose of a few new and second-band Pianos, Me! 

and Organs, of five first-class makers, and take from $5to 
$25 monthly until paid. Fifty new and second-hand 
instruments for rent, and rent applied if purchased; or 
for sale at bargains for cash. ustrated catalogues 
mailed for 3 cents 678—681. 


WATCH FREE—GIVEN, GRATIS, 

to any live man who will act as agent in a 
new, light, and honorable business, paying $30 per day, 
sure; no gift enterprise; no humbug, and no mone 
wanted in advance, Address R. MONROE KENNEDY, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 














ANT ED—Agents to sell “« The Lost Cause,” 
W the only Pemocratic History of the War; also, 
The Boys in Biuc,” a thrilling recora of the 
rank and file of the Union Army; Headley’s Life of 
Grant, Campaign Engravings and Badge of both 
parties, etc. E. B. TREAT & CO., 654 Broadway N. Y. 





Per Month guaranteed. Sure | Salaries paid 

250 ey. Agents wanted everywhere to sell our 

nt Everlasting White Wire Clothes Lines. Call at or 
address the GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa, 





Winchester Repeating 
es, 
FIRING TWO SHOTS A SECOND AS A REPEATER, 
TWENTY SHOTS A MINUTE 


AB A 
Single Breech Loader. 


These powerful, accurate and wonderfully effective 
weapons, ——s eighteen charges which can be fired 
in nine seconds, are now ready for the market, and are 
for sale by all the responsible Gun Dealers throughout 
the country. For full information send for circulars 
and pamphiets to the 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 


TO GRANT CLUBS. 


ROSETTE BADGE, with portrait of Grant, 50 cents 
each; $4 50 per dozen. 

PORTRAIT OF GRANT wove in silk badge, $1 each; 
$9 per dozen. 

SILK BADGE (adopted by 100 Clubs), with portrait of 
Grant, with mottoes printed in 3 colors, with silver 
eegle and silk tassels, 50 cents each; $3 per dozen; $20 
per hundred. 

GRANT & COLFAX BANNER on muslin, size 40x60 
inches. Life size portraits, with emblems, etc.,.in 5 
colors, with pole, etc., $6 each, or $60 per dozen. The 
same, printed on paper, $1 each, or $9 per dozen. 

REPUBLICAN CHART, No. 2, size 24x30, 25 cents 
each; $2 per dozen. 

SLEEVE BUTTONS, Grant and Colfax, 75 cents and 
$l each; $4 50 and $6 per dozen. 

THE DRUM CALL SONGSTER, set to music, 25 
cents each; $2 per dozen. 

Any of the above sent, post-paid, on reeeipt of price. 
CAPS, CAPES, TORCHES, BANNERS, FLAGS, LAN- 
TERNS, etc., on hand or to order. 

JOHN W. NAUGHTON, 
175 William St., N. Y., P. O. Box 2969. 








GENTS WANTED — For Marruew Hatz 
Smairn’s New Book, ‘‘SUNSHINE AND SHADOW 
IN NEW YORE.” If you wish to know how Fortunes 
are made and lost in a day; How “‘Countrymen ” are 
swindled by Sharpers; How Gambling Houses and Lot- 
teries are Conducted, and everything of interest reiating 
to Promivent Men and important places of New York, 
read “SUNSHINE AND SHADOW IN NEW 
YORK.” A large Octavo Vol. over 700 pages, finely 
Illustrated. We want Agents, Male or Female, in every 
City or Town to Canvass for it. Everybody wanis to 
know all about New York. No book ever published that 
sells so rapidly. We employ no General Agente and 
offer the largest commission. Send for our 32-page Cir- 
cular. Full particulars and terms to Agents sent tree 
on application. 
J. B. BURR & CO., Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 


BOSTON DOLLAR STORE! 


HE IMMENSE SUCCESS ATTEND- 
ing our past business has induced us to make great 
preparations for the fall and winter trade. 

Our checks and exchange lists contain nearly every 
article desired for family use, such as Dry and Fancy 
Goods, Boots and Shoes, Jewelry and Plated Ware, 
Cutlery, etc., etc. 

Presents worth from $3 to $100 sent free to Agents. 

Make your orders as large as possible, and send your 
money by postal order or registered letter. 

We are agents for over one hundred foreign and 
domestic manufactories. 

Our goods are new, and sold at Manufacturers’ prices 
at $1 for each article. Descriptive checks $10 per hun- 
dred, or ten for $1. Agents wanted in every town. 
Circulars sent free. CUSHMAN & CO., 

10 Arch St., Boston. 


WE SELL FOR ONE DOLLAR, 


Gold and Silver Watches, Sewing Machines, Silk Dress 
Patterns, Carpetings, Domestic Goods, etc. 
CIRCULARS SENT FREE, 

giving full particulars, or ten checks sent for One Dol- 

lar, describing ten different articles which we will sell 

tr Omeoc Dollar Hach. 
Splendid inducements offered to Agents sending us 

Clubs. Address, LABONTE & BABBITT, 

No. 83 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


NE DOLLAR SALE—Send 10 cents to 

MesERve & Co., 35 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass., and 

get sample Pen Fountain, descriptive list of articles, and 
circular. Agents wanted everywhere, male or female. 














AGENTS WANTED. 


“KATHRIN A.” 


OR, ‘‘M¥ MEDITATION OF THEE SHALL BE SWEET.” 
UR Agents are taking FIFTEEN AND TWENTY 
orders apiece per day for this popular work, and 

it is seiling better than all other subscription engrav- 
ings combined. Experienced Book Agents and ali wish- 
4 sell the best work published can have a large 
ry or commission, as they may prefer. For cu- 
am, ly to or address F, 8, ER & CO., Pub- 





err, eld, Maes, 

A Month can be made by Agents, male or 
temale, in a new, pleasant, permanent busi- 
nese; full pa Sree by return mail. 

Address, C. L. VAN ALLEN, 48 New St., N. Y. City. 





Buy Number 175 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
CHIMNEY CORNER. 


CONTENTS : 


The opening chapters of a most interesting new story: 

BAFFLED HOPES; OR, THE ADVENTURESS. 
A FRENCH WIFE—A Tale of Unfounded Jealousy. 
OLD PILLS—A 8ra Story. 
THE MINED PALACE—A Romance of Brazil. 
PART OF A HISTORY—A Swimming Story. 
NOT GUILTY—A False Accusation borne for Love. 
TWO OF MY LODGERS—A Story of Imposture. 
HARD HIT—A Woman’s Vengeance. 

And & continuation of the Exciting Novel, 
“THE THREE RINGS.” 


With a sketch and portrait of 
JOHN ROACH, Esq. 


THE THREE RINGS; 
oR, 
The Mystery of Twenty Wears, 


in its striking characters, in the power with which they 
interest their reader, in their lives, their passions, their 
misfortunes, is almost without a paralielin fiction, It 
shows how ingense interest can be attained without 
those incidents that have brought such discredit on the 
sensational fictions of the day. The prominent charac- 
ter will at once rivet attention; and the ability with 
which the author invests his d heroine with interest 
shows his admirable skill and power. It will be illus- 
trated in the highest style of art by excellent artists 


and engravers, 





\ 


780 MILES 


UNION PACIFIC 


Are now finished and in operation. Although this 
road is built with great rapidity, the work is thoroughly 
done, and is pronounced by the United States Commis. 
sioners to be first-class in every respect, before it is 
accepted, and before any bonds can be issued upon it, 

Rapidity and excellence of construction have been 
secured by a complete division of labor, and by dis- 
tributing the twenty thousand men employed along the 
line for long distances at once. 

It is now probable that the 


Whole Line to the PACIFIC 
Will be Completed in 1869. 


The Company have ample means, of which the Gov- 
ernment grants the right of way, and all necessary 
timber and other materials found along the line of its 
operations ; also 12,800 acres of land to the mile, taken in 
alternate sections on each side of its road; also United 
States Thirty-year Bonds, amounting to from $16,000 to 
$48,000 per mile, according to the difficulties to be sur- 
mounted on the various sections to be built, for which 
it takes a second mortgaze as security, and it is ex- 
pected that not only the interest, but the principal 
amount may be paid in services rendered by the Com- 
pany in transporting troops, mails, etc. 

THE EARNINGS OF THE UNION PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD, from its Way or Local Business only, during 
the year ending June 30th, 1868, amounted to over 


Four Million Dollars, 


which, after paying all expenses, was much more than 
sufficient to pay the interest upon its Bonds. These 
earnings are no indication of the vast through traffic 
that must follow lee ney of the line to the Pacific, 
but they certainly prove that 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


upon such a property, costing nearly three times their 
amount, 


Are Entirely Secure. 


The Union Pacific Bonds run thirty years, are for 
$1,000 each, and have coupons attached. They bear 
annual interest, payable on the first days of January 
and July, at the Company’s office in the City of New 
York, at the rate of six per cent. in gold. The 
principal is payable in gold at maturity. The price is 
102, and at the present rate of gold, they pay a libera 
income on their cost. 

A very important consideration in determining the 
value of these bonds is the length of time they have to run. 

It is well known that a long bond always commands 
much higher price than a short one. It is safe to 
assume that during the next thirty years, the rate ot 
interest in the United States will decline as it has done 
in Europe, and we have a right to expect that such six 
per cent, securities as these will be held at as high a 
premium as those of this Government, which, in 1857, 
were bought in at from 20 to 23 per cent. above par. 
The export demand alone may produce this result, and 
as the issue of a private corporation, they are beyond 
the reach of political action, 

The Company believe that their Bonds, at the pres- 
ent rate, are the cheapest security in the market, and 
the right to advance the price at any time is reserved. 
Subscriptions will be received in New York, 


At the Company’s Office, No. 20 Nassau St., 
AND BY 
John J.Cisco & Son, Bankers, No. 59 
Wall St., 
And by the Company’s advertised agents throughout 
the United States. 

Remittances should be made in drafts or other funds par 
in New York, and the Bonds will be sent free of charge by 
return Express. Parties subscribing through local agents 
will look to them for their safe delivery. 

A PAMPHLET AND MAP FOR 1868 has just been 
published by the Company, giving fuller information 
than is possible in an advertisement, respecting the 
Progress of the Work, the Resources of the Country 
traversed by the Road, the Means for Construction, and 
the Value of the Bonds, which will be sent free on 
application at the Company’s offices, or to any of the 
advertised agents. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, 


Serr. ist, 1868. NEW YORK. 





MRS. PAIGE’SNEW METHOD 


FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, ORGAN, AND VOICE. 


Y THIS METHOD THE ART AND 
SCIENCE of Music are rendered so simple and 
comprehensive that by one quarter’s instruction parties 
can become independent pertormers upon the Piano- 
Forte or Organ; and after one month of close applica- 
tion can commence teaching, and continue their course 
by correspondence, 

Hiving obtained the assistance of able and experi- 
enced teachers, we are prepared to _— our patrons all 
needed attention. Pupils admitted ior private lessons 
at any time. Adult and juvenile classes will be formed 
at our rooms, for the Piano, Organ, and Vocal Music, by 
the quarter or by the year. 

Agents are wanted in all parts of the country to form 
classes in Mra. Paige’s New System of Instruc#on in 
Music. Liberal terms offered. 

For Circular, address Mrs. J. B. Parc, Rooms 9 and 
4, Chickering’s Block, 246 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 





THE ONLY PERFECT CURE FOR PILES 
of all kinds, also, Leprosy, Scrofuia, Sait 
Rheum, and all Diseases of the Skin and 
Blood, is Fowle’s Pile and Humor Cure. 
Internal and external use. Entirely vegetable. 
Used in the Hospitals of the Old and New Worid. In 
case of failure, 1 authorize all dealers to refund the 
money and charge it back tome. No failures for over 
ten years. Prepared by H. D. FOWLE, Chemist, Bos- 
ton. $14 bottle. Sold everywhere. Send for circulars, 


Sree. 





$5. EMPLOYMENT. $10. 


i UNDREDS OF AGENTS make from 
$5 to $10 per day, in selling our Patent Exren- 
sion REEL and Swirts combined. Used in every Family 
for winding Yarn, Silks, Worsteds, etc. Winds full size 
skein and weighs lese than one pound. AGENTS 
WANTED. For terms, etc., address, 
H. L. STORKE & OO., Auburn, N. ¥, 
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FRANK’ LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





DEGRAAF 


& TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 





Btill continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 





HSTABLISHED 1861. 








GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


TEAS BY T 


HE CARGO 


FROM THE 


Best Tea Districts of China and Japan. 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 


AT CARGO PRICES. 





HE COMPANY HAVE SELECTED 
the following kinds from their stock, which they 
recommend to meet the wants of clubs, They are sold 
at cargo prices, the same as the Company se! them in 
New York, as the list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OQLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per tb. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, (Black) 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.20 per Ib. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 
ib 


per ib. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25 pe Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Cafffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35¢., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED, 
(Unground), 30c., 5c., beat 40c. per Ib. GREEN, (Un- 
roasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. per Ib. 





Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
$30, had better send a Post Office draft or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Ex- 
press, bui larger orders we will forward by Express, 
to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party pes up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary packages for Clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct 
from the Custom House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
mooey refunded. 

N. B.—Inbabitants of villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost 
ot their Teas and Coffees about one-third (besides the 
Express charges) by sending directly to ‘“‘The Great 
American Tea Company.”’ 

CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and other 
places, imitate our name and style of advertisyng and 
doing business, it is important that our friends should 
be very careful to write our addre<s in full, and also to 
put on the number of our Post Office Box, as appears in 
this advertisement. This will prevent their orders 
irom getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 

Post-office orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of ‘‘ The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders (as below, no more, no less), 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. Gl & 838 VESEY T REET. 
Post Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 





Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 
THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 







fw 





certificate to keep accurate time. 





OROIDE CASES, a newly discovered composition, known only to our- 
selves, precisely like gold in appearance, keeping its color as long as 
worn, and as vel) finished as the best gold ones. 
in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the best materials, of 
4 the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled, and well-finished, 
i’ =o with a view to the best results in regard to wear and time, 
& pearance, durability, and time, they have never been equaled by 
SSo> watches costing five times as much. 
Price $15. Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ sizes. 


These watches are 


For ap- 


Each one warranted by special 
ror this small sum any one 


can have an excellent watch, equal in appearance, and as good ior time, as a gold one costing $150. Also, 


Oroide Chains, as well made as those of gold, from $2 to $6. 


Goods sent to any part of the United States by 


express. Money need not be sent with the order, as the bills can be paid when the goods are delivered by the 


express, Customers must pay ALL the express charges. 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., 37 and 39 Nassau St., N. Y., Opposite P. O. (up stairs). 
UBS—Where SIX WATCHES are ordered at one time, we will send one Extra Watcu, making 


ag TO CL 
SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY DOLLARS. 


BF UAUTION. Since our Oroide Watches have attained so high a reputation and the demand for them 


has greatly increased, many 


8 are offering common and worthless watches for sale, representing them to 


be Oroide Watches, in some instances stating that they are our Agents. We will state most positively that we 
employ no Agents, and that no one else does or can make Oroide; consequently these representations are false. 
The genuine Oroide Watches can only be obtained by ordering directly trom us. 





Every Man His Own Printer. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
fuil ivformation about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, etc., mailed tree on application. Specimen 
books of types, cuts, borders, etc., etc., 10 cents. 

DAVID WATSON, Agent, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtlandt street, New York. 





Just Out, 


THE STRANGER IN THE TROPICS: A Gurmr-Boor 
FoR TRAVELERS ry Cuba, PuERTO-Rico anp 87. 
Tuomas; wich Suggestions to Invalides (By a Phy- 
sician), and Hintsior Tours. One Vol.8vo. ILivs- 
TRATED. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

Should be read by every person with weak lungs or 
disordered nervous system. 

Will be sent by mail, free, on receipt of price. 

FRANK LESLIE, 
ILUSTRACION AMERICANA, 
No. 537 Pearl Street, New York. 





2() PER MONTH CAN BE MADE 
e by any one, in a new, easy, useful occupa- 
tion. No capial required, no traveling or peddling. 
This is no recipe or agency of any kind. For further 
particulars, see the True Friend, price 15 cents per 
copy, sent post-paid. Address J. W. FRIZZELL, Bal- 
timore, Maryland, 


$1.00 SALE. 


a Agents, ladies and gents, everywhere, 
ior our Great Ove Doll r Sale, the best in the 





‘world, A chanc» to get your Dry Goods cheap. 
25.cents for 2 checks, and get our circulars, giving full 
particulars. Circulars sent free. ARLINGTON, 
DROWNE & CO., 374 Washington st., Boston, Masa. 


ANTED.—Salesmen everywhere, farmers and | 


others, to sell an article in great demand. — $400 
made by one agent his first month. Address immedi- 
ately, Briss & McEaturon, Louisville, Ky. 





“KITTY McGEE,” 






Live tN MY HEART AND Pay wo REnT.... - -30c. 
Tue Eye THAT BRIGHTENS WHEN I Come ++ .30e, 
PULLING HARD AGAINST THE STREAM.............. 30c. 


Arranged for flute or violin, 15c. each. Music mailed. 
UME, 1,125 Rroapway, 


2d door above 25th St, Branch, 208 Bowery. 





THE CONFESSIONS AND EXPE- 


RIENCE OF AN INVALID. 


Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, &c., 
supplying 1 HE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. Written by one who 
cured himself, and sent tree on receiving post-paid 
dire ted envelope. Address NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Also free, by the same publisher, 
(oo ot DAISY SWAIN, the great Poem ot the 

var. 





Send | 3 


Psychomancy; or, Soul Charming. 


How either sex may fascinate and gain the affections 
of any one they choose instantly ; also secure prosperity 
in love or business. Every one can acquire this singu- 
lar power. This queer, exciting book has been pub- 
enormous, and is the only book of the kind published 
in the English language. Sent by mail for 25 cents, to- 
gether with a Guide to the Unmarried. Address T. 
WILLIAM & CO., Book Publishers, Philadelphia. 








ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 


OF CUBA. 
Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 390,000 in GOLD. 


Diawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 

nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall 8t., N. ¥, 





lished by us ten years, the sale of which has been | 


GOURAUD'S 
wt RIENTAL CREAM 


~— 


. es D cy 
ED SOAP Liousplouce 
> UBTILEHairBradicator 
453 BROADWAY.N.-Y SALLDRuGcIsTS 












prures 


Re Ure 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his services, in 
= application of his Rupture Curative Appliances, at 
is office, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 


Prices to suit all classes. It is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photo- 
graphic likenesses of cases before and after treatment 
furnished on receipt of two 3 cent stamps. 





OTIO.— PROF. CHRISTY’S HAIR 
LOTIO IS NEAT, CLEAN, PURE, UNIFORM 
and reliable, and richly perfumed for the toilet. It 
contains no Sugar of Lead or other poisonous minerals 
or oils. It makes the hair glossy and beautiful, removes 
dandruff, restores gray hair to its original color—will 
grow hair on bald heads and can be used as a hawr dress- 
ing forever without the slightest injury to the brain or optic 
nerve. Do not take anything else, but get the pure 
article. If your druggist will not get it for you, send 
direct to the manufactory. Sold by druggists, $1 per 
bottle; half dozen $5, or sent to any address on receipt 
of the money. Liberal reduction to the trade. Send 
for testimonials, etc. Trade supplied by Dremas 
Barnes & Co., Wholesale Agents, New York City. 
(Hand this advertisement to your druzgist. 
A. R. CHRISTY & CO., 

175 West Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in advance, Agents wanted everywhere, 
male or female, to sell our Pa/ent Ever- 

lasting White Wire Clothes Lines. ‘Every household 
should have this article.’"—{N. Y Tribune]. Address 
AMERICAN Wrre Co., 75 William St., N. Y., or 16 Dear- 
born 8t., Chicago, Ill. 








Per Month sure and no morey required 


SOZODONT. 
[He ONLY TRUE DENTIFRICE 
ENOWN. 


PERFUMES the BREATH, 
BEAUTIFIES and PRESERVES 
THE TEETH, 
From Yours To Op AGE, 
Sold all round the world, 


POISONS IN THE BLOOD 


HOULD BE DISPELLED FROM THE 
\) System atonce. Do not risk your life with unre- 
liable remedies, but use 


Stafford’s Iron and Sulphur 


Powders. 


INVIGORATE THE BODY AND PURIFY 
THE BLOuD. 
CURE THE WORST FORMS OF 
Scrofula 
Salt Rheum, 
Pimples on the Face, 
Blotches, Sores, &c., 
a er 
rcurial Poisons, 


Dy 
Regulate tor Dowels, 


Cure Constipation, 
Clear up and Beautify the Complexion. 
Iron and Sulphur Powders are sold by reliable 
Druggists. 
$1 per Package; or enclose $1 to us, and we will mail 
you free a package of twelve powders. Three Packages 
sent on receipt of $2 50. Address 


HALL & RUCKEL, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 
218 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 








Astonishing! 
B* SENDING 25 CENTS AND STAMP, with age, 
height, color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by 
return mail, a correct picture of your future husband 
or wie, with name and date of marriage. Address 
TUTTLE & CO, 78 Nassau street, New York. 





BOOK FOR EVERYBODY.—“ Hints on 
house-painting, or painis and colors, and how to 
Cloth. Copies sent free by mail on receipt 
MASURY & WHITON, 
No. 111 Fulton 8t., New York. 
Proprietors of Globe White Lead and Color Works. 


,- 
use them.”’ 
of 40 cents, 





BEA UTIFUL Photographs of Grant and 
Colfax, 15c.; Seymour & Blair 15c.; or the four 
mailed for 20c. Address BLACKIE & CO., 746 Broad- 
way, New York. 





TO $5 for every hour’s service, pleasant and hon- 
orable employment without risk. Desirable for 
ali—ladies, ministers, iarmers, merchants, mechanics, 
soldiers, everybody. T. NeEwe.u & Co., 48 Broad St., 
New York. 


NOW READY—The new Number of FRANK 
LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN, con- 
taining numerous large Cartoons on the 
great questions now pending. How to 
Paint Grant’s Picture. Grant in Dan- 
ger. The Democratic Suttee. Grant’s 
Vision of New Jerusalem. Andy John- 
son’s Alligator Egg—and numerous 
other Humorous and Political Carica- 
tures, etc. For sale everywhere. 











16 Pages and 20 Engravings for 5 Cents! 


FRANEK LESLID’S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 
Three Prizes every Week for the best Solutions 


of Riddles in the Round Table—$5, $2 50, 
and a Handsome Engraving. 








Given away, with No. 78, TITLE and INDEX 
to Vol. 3; with No. 54, the Beautiful Engraving, 
AGAINST HIS WILL; with No. 68, CHECKER 
BOARD, for Chess and Draughts ; with No. 90, 
a Philosophical Toy called the ZOETROPE. 


FRANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ AND GIRLS 
WEEKLY is published every Wednesday, and 
sold by all Newsdealers. Price 5 Cents a copy ; 
or 1 copy for six months, $1 25; 1 copy a year, 
$2 50 ; Scopies a year, $6 50 ; 5 copies a year, $10, 

As the Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly is electro’ all 
back numbers can be had. Send subscriptions to 


FRANK LESLIE, 
587 Pearl Street, New York. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $150 a yearn. 


A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 











This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
| in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great variety ot 
| Entertaining and Insiructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature, 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain I'wo Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, al) the back numbers can 
be had at any time. 

In the September No. was commenced an exciting 
continued story, entitled 


LEAVES OF FATE. 
Aa All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N, Y, 





OFFICE OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


Illustrated Newspaper— 

One copy one year, or 62 numbers......... 

One copy six months, or 26 num eceees 

One vopy for thirteen weeks............+.«. 
Chimney Corner— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers... 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers....... ° 

One copy thirteen weeks.......scccccccssees 
Illustrirte Zeitung (German)— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 

One copy for thirteen weeks. 
Dlustracion Americana (Spanish)—Pay. 

ble in gold or its equivalent— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 

One copy three months, or 13 numbers..... ° 
Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 

One copy six ths, or 26 numb 
Lady’s Magazine— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers.......... 
Badget of Fun— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers........... 
Pleasant Hours— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers............ 


CLUB TERMS. 


Illustrated Newspaper.—Five copiesone year 
in one wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

Chimney Corner.—Five 
wrapper, to one address, $20, wi 
son getting up club. 

Lady’s Magazine.—Four copies one year, in 
one wrapper, to one address, $14, with extra copy to 
person getting up club, 

Hilustrirte Zeitung.—One one year, $4. 
Five copies, $15. =e ead 7 

Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly.—Three copies, 
$6 50. Five copies, $10. And $2 for every additional 
subscription. Postmasters sending subscriptions of 
Ten will be entitled to receive Frank Lesiik’s Inivs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, Or LEsLie’s Curmmnery Cor- 
NER, for one year. 

Budget of Fun.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club. 

Pleasant Hours.—PFour copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club. 

One copy Lady’s Magazine and Illustrated 
Newspaper, one year............+se+ee08 $7 0 
One copy Chimney Corner and Lady's 
Magazine, one year,........sccecesseceeee 700 
One copy Lillustrated Newspaper or Chim- 
mney Corner and Pieasant Hours,.... 
One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim- 
mney Cormer and Budget,............... 
One copy one year Lilustrated Newspaper, 
Chimney Corner, and Lady’s Mag- 
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UNITED STATES POSTAGE RATES ON THE ABOVE 
: PUBLICATIONS. 

On each copy of the Lapy’s Maaazrxg, four cents; 
on each copy of the Itiustrarep Newsrparrr, Ixvs- 
TRACION AMERICANA, CHIMNEY CORNER, ILLUSTRIRTE 
Zerrunec, BupGcet or Fux, and Preasanr Hovnrs, two 
cents; and if prepaid quarterly in advance at the sub- 
scriber’s post-office, on the Lapy’s Macazivg, six 
cents per quarter; on the InLusTRATED N*twsPaPrEeR 
ILvsTRACION AMERICANA, and ItivsrnimrTe ZerrcnG 
five cents per quarter; on the Buporr or Fx, Bors’ 
anD Gms’ WEEKLY, and PLeasanT Hovns, three cents 
per quarter. 

POSTAGE TO CANADA. 

The same rates as above; but as the postage on Can- 
adian subscriptions must be prepaid in New York, 
Canadian subscribers will, therefore, in all cases, add 
the amount of postage to the amount of subacription. 

Our publications are always stopped when the term 
of subscription expires. It is not necessary to give 
notice of discontinuance. 

In sending subscriptions, or corresponding, be care- 
fal to send Name and Address in full. 

Letters and printed matter should be addressed to 


FRANK LESLIE, 
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FRANK : LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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ARTICLES OF EVERY DAY USE 


B. T. BABBITT’S LION COFFEE. 


USE B. T. BABBITI’S PURE CONCENTRATED | 


POTASH, OR READY SOAP MAKER. 


B.T. Babbitt’s Labor-Saving Union Soap. 


WASHING WITHOUT LABOR !—sOMETHING NEW! 


B. T. BABBITT’S CELEBRATED SOAP POWDER, 


to remove pimT and sTarns of every kind, | 


the Linen pertectly cLEaN and ; 
PO IS WARRANTED NOT TO ROT OR 
IN. THE CLOTHES. 





it, will not get it for you, send orders direct 
to the Factory. Jas as ap beng 
G4, 65, 66, 67, 68; 69, 70, 72 and 74 Wi 
and 43.and 44 West street, N. Y. [For lars, see 
Tilustrated Advertisemen: in Fraxx 's Us- 
TRATED Newsparer, July 18.] 
ELEGANT BRONZED 
GAS FIXTURES. 


ATTENTION 


OF THE TRADE | 


assortment of CHANDELIERS, H 
oy oe Ba oh ag etc., for Kerosene oil use, to 
TUCKER MANUFA ING CO., 
128 William . New York, 





CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
> 2 A... DSB. 


Waterooms and Factory, Nos. 333 & 335 West 36th St., 
between 8th & 9th Avenues, N. Y. 





WEED SEWING MACHINES. 
Manufectured at Hactford: Conn. Sold at 613 Brosd- 
' ‘established. 

















- A-Desire, 





etc., 
Bi 
house, “Give us a trial. 
ae «ats 
: ~ S perest, How York. 
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E ONLY RELIABLE REMEDY for those BROWN 
ae ae on the face is s Moth and 


only by Dr. B. "0. PERRY, 
{9 Bond street, street, New aa” Bold every where. 











instructions cents. 
WALTON & CO., 81 Nassau street, N. Y. 


FIve NEW FEATURES 
In Frank Leslie’s 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


No. 101, to appear Sept. 16, 
will begin a Splendid New Story, entitled 
“NOBODY'S DOG.” 
The best Story you ever read in any paper. 


“THE BLACK PANTHER,” or a Boy’s Adventures, 
will be continued. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW 
will also make his bow and commence to tell you of his 
adventures and experience; and if you do not like 
Johnny, you are hard to please. 


Employment for Busy Fingers. 
ee Se iteeoe a new line, and give 
out of mischiet, or 


Boys, a c ABJUT BOATS;” teaching any 
can handle a knife bow to make and rig boats: 

in our next, Ba yt will find “THE GIRL’S OWN 
TOY MAKER.” Of these will hav: clo:r diagrams 
to help all -- Phage 


A@ventures, Anecdotes, Fairy Tales, Humor, Puzzles, 
Pictyres withour end 
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“Tue Hyena is remarkable for its predato: 
of dead animals, er of the larger kindy 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR ALL KINDS OF 
Campaign Goods. 


QEND IN YOUR ORDERS AT ONCE. 
WO The ball is now fairly in motion, and no better op- 





ty has ever been offered for Agents to make 
money. With years of experience, and the peeve of 
the past, we challen.re all competitors. Fifty styles of 
Badges, Medals, and Pins now ready. Extraordinary 
a oes to — and ro rh nd beautiful 
samples sen on receipt 2. Call upon or 
address BEN. a TICHOOCE, Fpablisher and Manu- 
facturer of Campaign Goods, 98 Spring 
York, under St. Nichvlas Hotel. 
FR AE CE ee a AM Sie 


ANTED—AGENTS— $75. to $: 200 
per month, there, male and ‘emhale, to 
ntroduce the G NUINE IMPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
This Machine will stitch, hem, iell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a 
} most superior manner. Price only $18. Fully 
warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 
for any nvachine that will sew a strongér, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the’‘‘Elastic Lock Stitch.”” Every se- 


: cond stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 


spart without tearing it. We pay Agerits from 
75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission 
from which twice that amount can be made. Address SE- 
COMB & ©O., PITTSBURGH, PA. ; or BOSTON, MASS. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the 
same name, or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 
$1200 Shuttle Sewing Machines. Full 
tra inducements to experienced 
ts, Call on or address W. G. WILSON & CO., 
eveland, 0.; Boston, Mase., or St. Louis, Mo, 


| WATER STREE} 





A YEAR TO AGENTS to ‘sell the Star 
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THE HYENA. 


TRY THE PATENT LAUNDRY 
BLUEING-BAG. A perfectly pnre 
Soluble Indigo Blue. Superior to 
all others in economy and conveni- 
ence.. Each Bag in a neat box. 

Price 10 and_ 20 cents, 

Sold by all Grocers, and by the - 

PLYMOUTH COLOR CO., 
Nos, 106 and ss gm street, New 
ork, 








“ Pitieeeels ‘New Perfume ! 
PARIS AND LONDON. 


IHLANG-THLANG, 
The Flower of Flowers 


This ch Per- 
¥ fume may now be had 
of all first-class Drug- 


gists. Special 
sentatives, EDWARD 
GREEY & CO., 38 
Vesey st., New York. 


TARRANT'S 


Ye 








tuze APERIENT IG 
Orecece eat by Reepibat toe 


blood cool and the bowels tage with TARRANT’S 
EFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, at. once a most 
refreshing draught and the best of all regulating medi- 
cines. 

Sold by all Druggists. 
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complaints generate 
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A SENSATION FOR THE SAINTS 





, ferocious, and withal, cowardly habits. They are very repulsive in appearance, and prowl about in search 
x. They not salcigeeany dig up recently interred corpses, ete., etc.” 


— Wood's Natural erase 








New York Wholesale Depot for all kinds of paign 
Eeton, Sleeve Buttons, and Medals. Send for ay 7 
List. Ten samples sent for $1. J. LEACH, No. 

Nassau street. 


PRINCE & COS. 
ORGANS 
AND MELODEONS. 
13,000, now inuse. 


|BUFFALO.N Y. CHICAGO. ILL. 











For = pomerd - Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., Berrhisn, "ein ctuni Box 5,167. 


THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE. 





‘OF HONOE® 





Was Conferred on the Representat' vo 


OF THE 


GROVER & BAKER 


SEWING MACHINES 


AT THE 


Exposition Universelle, 


PARIS, 1867. 
Salesrooms, 


BROADWAY, 
NEW YORE. 


ADS 


GENTS CAN MAK 

4 selling my Campaign Goods. 
post-paid, for $2, of either candidate. 
JOHN W. NAUGHTON, 175 Wilham 8t., N. Y. 


GRANT and SEYMOUR CLUBS 


Supplied with BADGES, BANNERS, CHARTS, CAPS, 
CAPES, FLAGS, TORCHES, LANTERNS, etc. 
| cers, send for estimate 
JOHN W. NAU GHTON, 175 
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| 
The German Cathartic Seen 
OR COSTIVENESS, PILES, AND DYSPEPSIA. 
Recommended ty the highest medical facalty. 
sts everywhere at 35c. x. DUBO 
etors, 156 William , New York. 


E $50 PER WEEK 


Sample sets sent, 


William S8t,, N. ¥. 
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